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Week Ending Friday, May 10, 1991 


Exchange With Reporters on Reports 
of a 1980 Hostage Agreement 
May 3, 1991 


Q. Mr. President, would you object to an 
investigation of the October supplies—— 

The President. | don’t take any questions. 

Q. Were you ever in Paris in 1980, sir? 

The President. Was 1 ever in Paris in 
1980? Definitively, definitely no! 

Q. Did you ever meet with any Iranians? 

The President. That’s all I’m going to tell 
you. That’s all. Please print it. And let’s try 
to stop this rumor-mongering that’s going 
on. Stop repeating rumors over and over 
again. 

Q. How about Casey and everybody else? 

Q. Nothing to it, then, sir, eh? 

Q. You mean that nobody in the Reagan 
campaign went to Paris to meet any Iranian 
official? 


Note: The exchange began at 9:48 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House, prior 
to President Bush’s meeting with President 
Carlos Andrés Pérez of Venezuela. A report- 
er referred to reports of an effort by the 
Reagan-Bush campaign to keep Iran from 
freeing 52 American hostages just before 
the 1980 election. William J. Casey was 
President Reagan’s campaign chairman. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Cyprus Conflict 
May 3, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 
In accordance with Public Law 95-384 
(92 Stat. 739; 22 U.S.C. 2373(c)), I am sub- 
mitting to you this report on progress 
toward a negotiated settlement of the 
Cyprus question. This report covers the 
period from January through March 1991. 
This was a period characterized by devel- 
opments that hold promise for reopening 
negotiations, under the aegis of the United 


Nations Secretary General, for further work 
on a draft outline for a final settlement. As I 
reported on January 30, the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s Special Representative in Cyprus, 
Ambassador Oscar Camilion, and his Direc- 
tor for Cyprus in New York, Mr. Gustave 
Feissel, had for several months been meet- 
ing with leaders of the two communities to 
explore elements of the outline on which 
they might agree. 

In support of this process, Mr. Feissel 
held during January and February a series 
of discussions with a representative of the 
Turkish Government. After concluding 
these discussions, Mr. Feissel traveled to 
Cyprus during the first week of March 
where he joined Ambassador Camilion for 
separate meetings with President Vassiliou 
and Mr. Denktash. 

On March 27 the Secretary General re- 
ported orally to the members of the Securi- 
ty Council on the status of his good offices 
mission on Cyprus. His assessment included 
the main issues that require further clarifi- 
cation. The Secretary General noted that 
“current conditions are favorable. Progress 
is within reach if all concerned are willing 
to seize the moment and make their contri- 
bution.” He called for a continuation of the 
discussions of the last few months in order 
to resolve outstanding issues, and said that 
once this was accomplished, it would then 
be possible to complete the draft outline 
and invite the two leaders to meet with 
him again. 

On March 28 the President of the Securi- 
ty Council issued a statement in response to 
the Secretary General’s oral report. The 
statement renewed the full support of the 
members of the Security Council for the 
Secretary General’s efforts, and encouraged 
him to continue those efforts. It also urged 
“all concerned to act in a manner consistent 
with resolution 649 (1990), to cooperate 
fully with the Secretary-General and to con- 
tinue the discussions that have taken place 
over the past few months in order to re- 
solve without delay the outstanding issues.” 
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On the island, other developments con- 
tributed to a more positive environment be- 
tween the two communities. First, on Feb- 
ruary 12, several Greek Cypriot and Turk- 
ish Cypriot political leaders met jointly for 
the first time in almost a year at the Ledra 
Palace Hotel in the buffer zone. On March 
18 several Greek Cypriot political leaders 
crossed the buffer zone to north Nicosia to 
attend an anniversary reception for a Turk- 
ish Cypriot opposition political party. Addi- 
tional intercommunal contacts among politi- 
cal party delegations followed. 

Second, on March 21 the Minister of De- 
fense of the Government of Cyprus, Mr. 
Andreas Aloneftis, announced that his gov- 
ernment’s defense fund expenditures for 
1991 were to be cut in half. This is a wel- 
come development. 

With respect to U.S. involvement in the 
Cyprus issue, I am pleased to report that 
Secretary of State James Baker met on 
March 1 with Foreign Minister George Ia- 
covou of the Republic of Cyprus for a thor- 
ough discussion of prospects for movement 
on the Cyprus issue. Foreign Minister Iaco- 
vou also met with my Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, Brent Scowcroft, Assistant 
Secretary of State Raymond Seitz, and my 
Special Cyprus Coordinator, Ambassador 
Nelson Ledsky. 

In mid-February Foreign Minister Alpte- 
mocin visited Washington to continue a dia- 
logue on Cyprus that he and Secretary 
Baker had established through an exchange 
of letters in January. He had meetings with 
Secretary Baker and me. On March 15, 
during his trip to Ankara, Secretary Baker 
discussed the Cyprus question with Turkish 
President Ozal and Foreign Minister Alpte- 
mocin. 

On March 23 I discussed the Cyprus issue 
with President Ozal during his visit to 
Camp David. At that time Secretary Baker 
also continued his discussions with the 
Turkish President. In all of these discussions 
Secretary Baker and I have had as our firm 
objective the facilitation of the U.N. Secre- 
tary General’s good offices mission. 

I believe these developments provide 
hope that we are on the right path to com- 
pleting a draft outline. I note with pleasure 
the cautious optimism of the Secretary Gen- 
eral that, with the help of the leaders of the 
two Cypriot communities, the task can be 
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completed within the next few months. The 
United States will continue to do all it can 
to facilitate this process. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Remarks to Cochran Gardens 
Community Members in St. Louis, 
Missouri 


May 3, 1991 


Thank you, Governor, and thank all of 
you. Bertha was telling me you’ve been out 
there in the rain for 2 hours. That’s beyond 
the call of duty, as we say over there—as 
General Schwarzkopf would say. But let me 
just say how pleased I am to be here. 
Bertha asked about Barbara Bush, and I 
wish she was with me today; she wishes she 
were here, too. But she’s doing an awful lot 
to help kids learn to read. And I hope all of 
you kids here today will take a lesson on 
that and do your level-best in reading and 
in studying. 

Bertha was telling me about the wonder- 
ful spirit here. And I wish I'd heard the 
drum and bugle corps in action. Maybe 
we'll get to hear them when we finish here. 
But we congratulate all of you over there. 

Let me salute our two Senators, Senator 
Bond and Senator Danforth. And of course, 
I’m delighted to have with me here today a 
man who has been here before, who lives 
this ideal of homeownership, tenant man- 
agement, and that’s Jack Kemp, our Secre- 
tary of HUD. What a job he’s doing. 

On the way over here, we passed an ex- 
traordinary place—that new children’s play- 
ground and once was called Little Nam—a 
war zone of drugs and decay—you’ve cre- 
ated a field of dreams where dope dealers 
once roamed, children now can be children. 
They can learn, and they can laugh, and 
they can play. And you deserve great credit 
for giving these kids hope. 





You know, people who have never seen 
housing development don’t understand how 
significant a small playground can be. But 
this playground is just one of your many 
achievements. You’ve shown an _ entire 
nation what great things people accomplish 
when they get an opportunity to take con- 
trol of their own communities, when men 
and women seize their homes and streets 
from drug dealers, when we empower 
people and not the bureaucracy. 

What a contrast to the dismal legacy of 
projects like Pruitt-Igoe. Think of how 
Pruitt-Igoe suffocated this community, at- 
tracted crime and sheltered drugs and shat- 
tered hope. To me—to many of us here— 
that vacant tract symbolizes the failure of 
the past. 

And today, more and more Americans 
know that the solutions of the 1960’s can’t 
meet the challenges of the nineties, that a 
system that puts government bureaucracy 
in charge of everything leaves no room for 
individual dignity—the dignity that Bertha’s 
fighting for, that all of you believe in—a 
system that warehouses people, strips them 
of their humanity. I’m here to say, if the 
system’s not helping build a better life, then 
we must change the system. 

Last November I signed the National Af- 
fordable Housing Act, the most radical de- 
parture in Federal housing policy in two 
decades. And I want to thank Kit Bond— 
Senator Bond—who serves on the Senate 
Banking Committee, who worked hard with 
Secretary Kemp to get that act through the 
Congress. Its core is HOPE—you see the 
sign right there: Homeownership and Op- 
portunity for People Everywhere. HOPE 
moves policy in a new direction. It lets 
public housing residents like you manage 
your property and eventually own your 
property. 

Although I’m proud that under our ad- 
ministration the number of residents groups 
training to become resident managers has 
leaped from 13 to 100, we’ve got to do 
more. Today—now, listen to these num- 
bers—three million people live in public 
housing. Yet barely 9,000 units—barely 
9,000—are managed by their residents. I 
call on Congress to give us full funding— 
$855 million in fiscal "92. We don’t just 
want a piece of the program; we want the 
whole darn thing: one million new low- and 
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moderate-income homeowners by the end 
of 1992. 

I also would like to announce two new 
initiatives today, initiatives that honor peo- 
ple’s dignity and ability. The first is the En- 
terprise Zone and Jobs-Creation Act of 
1991, which I’m proud to say will be intro- 
duced in Congress next week by our own 
Senator John Danforth and by Senator Joe 
Lieberman. This act would plant the seeds 
for a real urban revival. It designates up to 
50 enterprise zones over a 4-year period, 
one of which could very well end up right 
here in St. Louis. 

Now, you all understand the concept 
beside enterprise zones: They convert poor 
neighborhoods into centers of work, centers 
of opportunity, and they ensure that the 
most successful entrepreneur in a neighbor- 
hood—ensure that that entrepreneur will 
not be a crack dealer. It will be that a man 
or woman who starts a business, demon- 
strates the value of hard work, offers jobs to 
local residents. 

You also know that you can’t start up a 
business without money. This bill also elimi- 
nates capital gains taxes on the develop- 
ment in the zone. It tells potential inves- 
tors: Put your money right here; put the 
jobs right here. And that’s where I need 
your help. 

It also gives these enterprise zones priori- 
ty as a free-trade area status. That would let 
businesses in the zone import materials 
duty-free if the products are sold abroad. 
Our Tax Code ought to promote growth. It 
ought to promote investment and entrepre- 
neurship and opportunity throughout the 
land. And that’s why I have tried repeated- 
ly to get the Congress to cut the capital 
gains tax. That tax is a tax on the American 
dream. It is a tax on growth. And we ought 
to get rid of it so you can have more jobs 
and opportunity right here in this very 
area. 

You know, the Enterprise and Jobs-Cre- 
ation Act of ’91 makes it possible to turn 
communities that were once riddled with 
despair and isolation into neighborhoods 
that are greenlined for growth and jobs and 
opportunity. And in that spirit, I’m proud to 
announce a second initiative—the Commu- 
nity Opportunity Act of 1991, which we 
will transmit to Congress today. This legisla- 
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tion rejects the idea that Washington knows 
best. It challenges localities like yours to 
develop “community opportunity systems.” 
And these would enable poor citizens to 
tailor Federal programs to meet their actual 
needs. The bill also lets Federal officials set 
aside regulations that might otherwise pre- 
vent citizens from devising programs that 
work. 

This act shifts power from the heavy 
hand of the state to the dedicated hands of 
the people. I have enough confidence in 
the American people to believe that they 
will create new hope and opportunity, that 
they will devise new and effective solutions 
if they are just given a chance. You don’t 
want a crutch. You want a ladder, a ladder 
of opportunity to a better future. And that 
is what we are determined to provide. 

Most Members of Congress, you know, 
say they want to revive our cities. And now 
we can test them. We can put them to the 
test. I call on the Congress to support our 
HOPE program fully. I call on the Congress 
to pass the Enterprise Zone and Jobs-Cre- 
ation Act of 1991. And I call on the Con- 
gress to enact the Community Opportunity 
Act of 1991 right now. 

Bertha—Bertha Gilkey—I’ve got this 
quote of hers: “We don’t want to be taken 
care of; we want to take care of ourselves.” 
That is, to be treated like human beings, 
not numbers in a housing project. 

And people all across this country said: 
Yes, we want dignity, we want independ- 
ence, we want responsibility, and we want 
to own our own homes, and we want to 
control our destinies. And I would say to 
the Congress: Congress, you ought to start 
thinking anew. Give the people a chance 
now, and pass this new legislation, and 
don’t go back to the old answers that have 
failed the people of St. Louis year in and 
year out. It’s time to think anew. So, I am 
convinced that together we can build upon 
your success. We can offer new opportuni- 
ty, new optimism, new hope to people con- 
demned to daily bleakness and hardship. 

So, please join me. You do have some 
power in your hands. Get ahold of your 
Congressman; convince him to think anew 
and give these new ideas a chance. Because 
Bertha is right: homeownership builds dig- 
nity. Homeownership offers people a real 
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bite of the apple, a chance for the great 
American dream to come to everybody. 

Thank you all, and God bless you, and 
may God bless our great country, the 
United States of America. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. in 
the Cochran Gardens Community Center. 
In his remarks, he referred to Gov. John D. 
Ashcroft of Missouri; Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, commander of the U.S. forces 
in the Persian Gulf; and Bertha Gilkey, 
president of the National Tenant Union 
and chairperson of the Cochran Gardens 
Tenant Management Corp. 


Message on the Observance of Cinco 
de Mayo 


May 3, 1991 


I am delighted to send warm greetings to 
all those celebrating Cinco de Mayo. 

As you recall the events of the Battle of 
Puebla, it is fitting that you pay tribute to 
the brave individuals whose tenacious love 
of freedom helped to secure independence 
for Mexico. Through your parades, festivals, 
dances, and speeches, you not only cele- 
brate their victory but also ensure that 
every generation continues to learn about 
Mexico’s perseverance on the long road to 
freedom. 

Today, the United States and Mexico are 
determined to follow a path that will pro- 
mote greater opportunity and prosperity for 
our two peoples. 

As we celebrate Cinco de Mayo, we reaf- 
firm our friendship and our commitment to 
the successful conclusion of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. By work- 
ing together to remove barriers to trade 
and investment, we can promote growth 
and prosperity for our countries and 
throughout this hemisphere. 

Barbara joins me in sending our best 
wishes for your celebration. 


George Bush 





Proclamation 6287—National Tourism 
Week, 1991 
May 3, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From coast to coast the United States is 
marked by an abundance of beautiful public 
parks and fascinating historic landmarks, as 
well as a variety of recreational and cultural 
attractions. These features, coupled with 
the hospitality of our people and the high 
quality of American travel services and ac- 
commodations, make the United States the 
world’s number one tourist destination. 

Tourism and business travel not only pro- 
vide rewarding educational opportunities 
for individuals but also contribute to the 
Nation’s economic prosperity. The travel 
and tourism industry is America’s second 
largest private employer, directly or indi- 
rectly supporting millions of jobs across the 
country. According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the industry is also 
our largest export earner. With nearly $350 
billion spent annually by all travellers and 
tourists in the United States, travel and 
tourism account for about 6.5 percent of 
our gross national product. 

While travel and tourism enrich virtually 
every community in which they thrive, 
they are especially important to rural 
America. More and more, Americans and 
international visitors are travelling to rural 
America, not only to explore our forests, 
parks, and recreation areas, but also to 
enjoy a respite from the hustle and bustle of 
urban life. Businesses are beginning to dis- 
cover the many advantages of holding re- 
treats and seminars in the country. All of 
this activity brings thousands of dollars into 
rural economies, benefitting small business- 
es and entire communities alike. 

Both in rural areas and in our cities, the 
revenue generated by travel and tourism 
helps to spur needed development—includ- 
ing the building of schools, where children 
can learn about our Nation’s past and ac- 
quire the knowledge and skills needed to 
enjoy a bright future. 

Students can benefit significantly from 
travel in the United States, as can everyone 
who recognizes it as a wonderful learning 
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opportunity. Indeed, the many historic and 
cultural landmarks preserved across Amer- 
ica help to tell our Nation’s story. Monu- 
ments and museums, battlefields and nature 
trails—all trace the rich history of America’s 
native peoples and the immigrants who 
helped to make this land the home of free- 
dom and opportunity as well. Moreover, in 
today’s shops and markets, in our court- 
houses and legislative halls, visitors can see 
American free enterprise and democracy at 
work. This year is a most exciting time to 
rediscover America, since we celebrate the 
200th year of our Bill of Rights. 


This week, let us honor all those Ameri- 
cans who work in the travel and tourism 
industry—particularly those who are striv- 
ing to promote tourism in rural areas and to 
increase America’s share of the world tour- 
ism market. Each of us benefits, in so many 
ways, from their year-round efforts. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
102, has designated the week beginning on 
the first Sunday in May as “National Tour- 
ism Week” and has authorized and request- 
ed the President to issue a proclamation in 
observance of this week. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 5 
through May 11, 1991, as National Tourism 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate programs, ceremonies, and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:24 a.m., May 6, 1991] 


Note: This proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 4. 
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Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters Aboard Air Force One 


May 4, 1991 


The President. 1 really have nothing to 
say in addition to what I said yesterday, but 
I just want to welcome you on this beauti- 
ful—what a day out there. Fantastic. It is so 
beautiful. We’re going off to this graduation 
there, the first graduation speech of the 
year out here at the University of Michigan, 
where they’re really expecting, I think, a 
large number of people. 


Commencement Address 


Q. What are you going to talk about? 

The President. Just general—kind of 
theory—life its own self, as my friend Dan 
Jenkins would say. Try to stay awake, Lori 
[Lori Santos, United Press International]. 
Life its own self. [Laughter] Did you ever 
read, you know, his book? 

But everything’s rather calm. You were 
going to ask about the graduation? 


U.S. Military Bases in the Philippines 


Q. No, I was going to ask: Is the United 
States going to be forced to leave its bases 
in the Philippines? 

The President. Well, I don’t think so, but 
we're having negotiations still going on, but 
it’s still no deal. And we’ve made clear the 
limits beyond which we are certainly not 
prepared to go. I think the Philippine lead- 
ers understand that. But this isn’t any carte 
blanche operation. This isn’t any blank 
check. And we’ve gotten a very strong ne- 
gotiator in Rich Armitage there, who has 
made clear to the Philippine leaders what 
the United States position is. But it’s too 
early to say. They go up and down in these 
negotiations. 

Q. Are you willing to walk away from the 
Philippines? 

The President. We've told them that 
there are certain—a point beyond which we 
cannot go. But it’s a very important facility 
there. I think the polls in the Philippines 
show strong support from the people, but 
there are some political leaders who are of 
a different persuasion. But it'll work out; 
I’m not too troubled by it. There are a lot 
of other problems out there. 
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Administration Travel Policy 


Q. Is Governor Sununu with us today? 

The President. He’s down giving a grad- 
uation speech today. 

Q. Where? 

The President. | think it’s in Florida. 

Q. How did he get there? [Laughter] 

The President. Ask him. He’s following 
instructions, as I’ve said. But this would be 
considered clearly an official trip, any time 
you go out like this. 

Q. Is that review about over? 

The President. Yes, it’s getting close. 

Q. Up on your desk? 

The President. No, but we’re very close 
to coming out with these changes that I’ve 
said would be forthcoming. 


Alaska Oilspill Reparations 


Q. What did you think about the collapse 
of the Exxon agreement? 

The President. Well, I don’t really have a 
judgment on that. I mean, I think that both 
sides now agree to just go and try to liti- 
gate, and that’s, in a sense, too bad. But on 
the other hand, that’s their right. The State 
has a right to call it as they see it, and so 
does Exxon. So, they’ll work it out. It’s a 
good one for us to stay out of. 


Iraq 


Q. Are we trying to establish a perma- 
nent zone for the Kurds as part of the war 
reparations of Iraq? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t phrase it that 
way. I’ve always said that we were not in- 
terested in a dismembered or fractionated 
Iraq. That’s not our—I made that so very 
clear from the very beginning that there 
shouldn’t be any question about that one. 

Q. Some London newspaper—15 units— 
plan for a 

The President. 1 don’t know. I didn’t see 
that, and that’s certainly not official policy. 
But certainly we want these people’s lives 
to be protected against this violence that’s 
been wrought on them for many, many 
years. It’s been going on forever, and it’s 
terrible. But I’m a little pleased with the 
way that’s going out there now, too. Amer- 
ica has done what it always does: stand up 
and try to help people. The operation is 
superb. I just hope that there will be a 
peaceful resolution, so they can all go back 
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to their homes, which is what they want to 
do. 

Hey, thanks a million for being with us on 
this trip. We appreciate you fellas being 
along, too. 

Q. Thanks for inviting us. 

The President. Well, that’s all right. 


Note: The session began at 8:45 a.m. while 
the President was en route to Ann Arbor, 
MI. 


Remarks at the University of Michigan 


Commencement Ceremony in Ann 
Arbor 


May 4, 1991 


President Duderstadt, thank you all very 
much. Thank you for that warm welcome. I 
want to salute the president, salute Gover- 
nor and Mrs. John Engler, Representatives 
of the Congress—Pursell, Upton, and 


Vander Jagt, and distinguished Regents, and 


especially I want to pay my respects to our 
fellow honorary degree recipients. Barbara 
and I are very grateful for this high honor. 
Before this, there wasn’t one lawyer in the 
family, and now we have two. 

The last time I was in Ann Arbor, we 
commemorated John Kennedy’s unveiling 
of the Peace Corps. And as your: com- 
mencement program indicates, Lyndon 
Johnson introduced the Great Society in a 
University of Michigan commencement ad- 
dress. 

Today, I want to talk to you about this 
historic moment. Your commencement— 
your journey into the “real world’”—coin- 
cides with this nation’s commencement into 
a world freed from cold war conflict and 
thrust into an era of cooperation and eco- 
nomic competition. 

The United States plays a defining role in 
the world. Our economic strength, our mili- 
tary power, and most of all, our national 
character brought us to this special 
moment. When our policies unleashed the 
economic expansion of the 1980’s, we ex- 
posed forever the failures of socialism and 
reaffirmed our status as the world’s greatest 
economic power. When we sent troops to 


the Gulf, we showed that we take principles 
seriously enough to risk dying for them. 

But there’s another message. There’s an- 
other message. We also take them seriously 
enough to help others in need. Today, men 
and women of Operation Provide Comfort 
toil on behalf of suffering Kurds. And today, 
our thoughts and prayers also go to the 
hundreds of thousands of people victimized 
by a vicious cyclone in Bangladesh. Our 
Government has sent aid to that stricken 
land. Dozens of private agencies have 
sprung into action as well, sending food, 
water, supplies, and donations. The humani- 
tarian instinct runs deep in our people, 
always has. It is an essential element of our 
American character. 

Our successes have banished the Viet- 
nam-era phantoms of doubt and distrust. In 
my recent travels around the country I 
have felt an idealism that we Americans 
supposedly had lost. People have faith in 
the future. And they ask: What next? And 
they ask: How can I help? 

We have rediscovered the power of the 
idea that toppled the Berlin Wall and led a 
world to strike back at Saddam Hussein. 
Like generations before us, we have begun 
to define for ourselves the promise of free- 
dom. 

I'd like to talk today about the nature of 
freedom and how its demands will shape 
our future as a nation. 

Let me start with the freedom to create. 
From its inception, the United States has 
been a laboratory for creation, invention, 
and exploration. Here, merit conquers cir- 
cumstance. Here, people of vision—Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Henry Ford, Martin Luther 
King, Jr.—outgrow rough origins and trans- 
form a world. These achievements testify to 
the greatness of our free enterprise system. 
In past ages, and in other economic orders, 
people could acquire wealth only seizing 
goods from others. Free enterprise liberates 
us from this Hobbesian quagmire. It lets 
one person’s fortune become everyone’s 
gain. 

This system, built upon the foundation of 
private property, harnesses our powerful in- 
stincts for creativity. It gives everyone an 
interest in shared prosperity, in freedom, 
and in respect. No system of development 
ever has nurtured virtue as completely and 
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rigorously as ours. We’ve become the most 
egalitarian system in history—and one of 
the most harmonious—because we let 
people work freely toward their destinies. 

When governments try to improve on 
freedom—say, by picking winners and 
losers in the economic market—they fail. 
No conclave of experts, no matter how bril- 
liant, can match the sheer ingenuity of a 
market that collects and distributes the wis- 
doms of millions of people, all pursuing 
their destinies in different ways. 

Our administration appreciates the power 
of free enterprise, and our economic and 
domestic programs try to apply the genius 
of the market to the needs of the Nation. 
For example, we want to eliminate rules 
and redtape that bind the hands and the 
minds of entrepreneurs and innovators. 

Our America 2000 educational strategy 
challenges the Nation to reinvent the 
American school, to compete in the race to 
unleash our national genius. 


We've incorporated market incentives 


into our legislative proposals, so taxpayers 
will get a fair return on their dollars. Just 
look at last year’s child-care legislation and 


the Clean Air Act, or this year’s transporta- 
tion bill. 

We’ve proposed a comprehensive bank- 
ing reform package that strengthens the fi- 
nancial system upon which economic 
growth depends. We repeatedly have tried 
to slash the capital gains, so people with 
dreams have a chance of achieving them. 

And we want to extend this dignity of 
home ownership to people who live now in 
government-owned apartments. Home 
ownership gives people dignity. 

And although we have tried to transfer 
power into the hands of the people, we 
haven’t done enough. In a world trans- 
formed by freedom, we must look for other 
ways to help people build good lives for 
themselves and their families. The average 
worker in the United States now spends 
more than 4 months of each year working 
just to pay the tax man, and increasing 
numbers of citizens see that burden as a 
barrier to achieving their dreams. We've 
tried to put on a lid on the spending that 
drives taxes and to concentrate Govern- 
ment efforts on truly national purposes. It’s 
only common sense. And if we want to 
build faith in Government, we must 
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demand public services that serve the 
people. We must insist upon compassion 
that works. 

But the power to create also rests on 
other freedoms, especially the freedom— 
and I think about that right now—{ap- 
plause|—to think and speak one’s mind. 
[Applause] You see—thank you. The free- 
dom—I had this written into the speech, 
and I didn’t even know if these guys were 
going to be here. 

No, but seriously, the freedom to speak 
one’s mind—that may be the most funda- 
mental and deeply revered of all our liber- 
ties. Americans to debate, to say what we 
think—because, you see, it separates good 
ideas from bad, it defines and cultivates the 
diversity upon which our national greatness 
rests, it tears off the blinders of ignorance 
and prejudice and lets us move on to great- 
er things. 

Ironically, on the 200th anniversary of 
our Bill of Rights, we find free speech 
under assault throughout the United States, 
including on some college campuses. The 
notion of political correctness has ignited 
controversy across the land. And although 
the movement arises from the laudable 
desire to sweep away the debris of racism 
and sexism and hatred, it replaces old preju- 
dice with new ones. It declares certain 
topics off-limits, certain expression off- 
limits, even certain gestures off-limits. 

What began as a crusade for civility has 
soured into a cause of conflict and even 
censorship. Disputants treat sheer force— 
getting their foes punished or expelled, for 
instance—as a substitute for the power of 
ideas. 

Throughout history, attempts to micro- 
manage casual conversation have only incit- 
ed distrust. They have invited people to 
look for an insult in every word, gesture, 
action. And in their own Orwellian way, 
crusades that demand correct behavior 
crush diversity in the name of diversity. 

We all should be alarmed at the rise of 
intolerance in our land and by the growing 
tendency to use intimidation rather than 
reason in settling disputes. Neighbors who 
disagree no longer settle matters over a cup 
of coffee. They hire lawyers, and they go to 
court. And political extremists roam the 
land, abusing the privilege of free speech, 





setting citizens against one another on the 
basis of their class or race. 

But, you see, such bullying is outrageous. 
It’s not worthy of a great nation grounded 
in the values of tolerance and respect. So, 
let us fight back against the boring politics 
of division and derision. Let’s trust our 
friends and colleagues to respond to reason. 
As Americans we must use our persuasive 
powers to conquer bigotry once and for all. 
And I remind myself a lot of this: We must 
conquer the temptation to assign bad- mo- 
tives to people who disagree with us. 

If we hope to make full use of the opti- 
mism I discussed earlier, men and women 
must feel free to speak their hearts and 
minds. We must build a society in which 
people can join in common cause without 
having to surrender their identities. 


You can lead the way. Share your 


thoughts and your experiences and your 
hopes and your frustrations. Defend others’ 
rights to speak. And if harmony be our goal, 
let’s pursue harmony, not inquisition. 

The virtue of free speech leads naturally 
to another equally important dimension of 
freedom, and that is the freedom of spirit. 


In recent times, often with noble intentions, 
we as a nation have discouraged good 
works. Nowadays, many respond to misfor- 
tune by asking: “Whom can I sue?” Even 
worse, many would-be Samaritans wonder: 
“Will someone sue me?” Talented, con- 
cerned men and women avoid such noble 
professions as medicine for fear that unrea- 
sonable and undefined liability claims will 
force them to spend more time in court 
than in the office or in the hospital. 

And at the same time, government pro- 
grams have tried to assume roles once re- 
served for families and schools and church- 
es. This is understandable, but dangerous. 
When government tries to serve as a parent 
or a teacher or a moral guide, individuals 
may be tempted to discard their own sense 
of responsibility, to argue that only govern- 
ment must help people in need. 

If we’ve learned anything in the past 
quarter century, it is that we cannot feder- 
alize virtue. Indeed, as we pile law upon 
law, program upon program, rule upon 
rule, we actually can weaken people’s moral 
sensitivity. The rule of law gives way to the 
rule of the loophole, the notion that what- 
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ever is not illegal must be acceptable. In 
this way, great goals go unmet. 

When Lyndon Johnson—President John- 
son—spoke here in 1964, he addressed 
issues that remain with us. He proposed re- 
vitalizing cities, rejuvenating schools, tram- 
pling down the hoary harvest of racism, and 
protecting our environment—back in 1964. 
He applied the wisdom of his time to these 
challenges. He believed that cadres of ex- 
perts really could care for the millions. And 
they would calculate ideal tax rates, ideal 
rates of expenditures on social programs, 
ideal distributions of wealth and privilege. 
And in many ways, theirs was an America 
by the numbers: If the numbers were right, 
America was right. 

And gradually, we got to the point of 
equating dollars with commitment. And 
when programs failed to produce progress, 
we demanded more money. And in time, 
this crusade backfired. Programs designed 
to ensure racial harmony generated animos- 
ity. Programs intended to help people out 
of poverty invited dependency. 

We should have learned that while the 
ideals behind the Great Society were 
noble—and indeed they were—the pro- 
grams weren’t always up to the task. We 
need to rethink our approach. Let’s tell our 
people: We don’t want an America by the 
numbers. We don’t want a land of loop- 
holes. We want a community of commit- 
ment and trust. 

When I talked of a kinder, gentler nation, 
I wasn’t trying to just create a slogan. I was 
issuing a challenge. An effective govern- 
ment must know its limitations and respect 
its people’s capabilities. In return, people 
must assume the final burden of freedom, 
and that’s responsibility. 

An introductory course in political philos- 
ophy teaches that freedom entails responsi- 
bility. Most of our greatest responsibilities 
confront us not in the government hearing 
rooms but around dinner tables, on the 
streets, at the office. If you teach your chil- 
dren and others how to hate, they will 
learn. And if you encourage them not to 
trust others, they'll follow your lead. And if 
you talk about compassion but refuse to 
help those in need, your children will learn 
to look the other way. 
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Once your commencement ends, you'll 
have to rely on the sternest stuff of all: 
yourself. And in the end, government will 
not make you good or evil. The quality of 
your life—and of our nation’s future—de- 
pends as much on how you treat your 
fellow women and men as it does on the 
way in which we in Washington conduct 
our affairs of state. After all, the opposite of 
greed is not taxation. It is service. 

My vision for America depends heavily 
on you. You must protect the freedoms of 
enterprise, speech, and spirit. You must 
strengthen the family. You must build a 
peaceful and prosperous future. We don’t 
need another Great Society with huge and 
ambitious programs administered by the in- 
cumbent few. We need a Good Society built 
upon the deeds of the many, a society that 
promotes service, selflessness, action. 

The Good Society poses a challenge: It 
dares you to explore the full promise of 
citizenship, to join in partnership with 
family, friends, government to make our 
world better. The Good Society does not 
demand agonizing sacrifice. It requires 
something within everyone’s _ reach: 


common decency—common decency and 
commitment. Know your neighbors. Build 
bonds of trust at home, at work, wherever 
you go. Don’t just talk about principles— 
live them. 

Let me leave you today with an exhorta- 
tion: Make the most of your abilities. Ques- 


tion authority, but examine yourself. 
Demand good government, but strive to do 
what is good. Take risks. Muster the cour- 
age to be what I call a Point of Light. Also, 
define your missions positively. Don’t seek 
out villains. Don’t fall prey to obsessions 
about “freedom from” various ills. Focus on 
freedom’s promise, on your promise. 

When John Kennedy talked of sending a 
man to the Moon, he didn’t say, we want to 
avoid getting stranded on this planet. He 
said, we'll send a man to the Moon. We 
must be equally determined to achieve our 
common goals. 

We live in the most exciting period of my 
lifetime, quite possibly of yours. The old 
way of doing things have run their course. 
Find new ones. Dare to serve others, and 
future generations will never forget the ex- 
ample you set. 
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This is your day. Barbara and I are very 
proud to share it with you. Congratulations 
to each and every one of you. And thank 
you for the honor. 

And God bless the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 11:22 a.m. in 
Michigan Stadium. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to James J. Duderstadt, president of 
the university; Gov. Engler’s wife, Michelle; 
and President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, President Bush traveled 
to Camp David, MD. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Health 


May 4, 1991 


President Bush is relaxed, comfortable, 
and having dinner with Mrs. Bush in his 
room at Bethesda Naval Hospital this 
evening. He is in good spirits and the doc- 
tors’ reports are very positive. 

President Bush developed atrial fibrilla- 
tion, which is an irregularity of the heart- 
beat, while running at Camp David this 
afternoon about 4:20 p.m. This condition 
presented itself as unusual fatigue during 
the run. The President was evaluated by 
Dr. Michael Nash at Camp David, who de- 
tected the irregular heartbeat and found 
him to be entirely stable with no other 
symptoms. 

The President, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bush and Dr. Nash, flew by helicopter to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, arriving about 
5:58 p.m. this evening. At the time of hospi- 
tal admission, the irregular heartbeat was 
still present, but the President was com- 
pletely alert and entirely stable, with no 
complaints. The President walked into the 
hospital on his own power. 

An electrocardiogram showed no abnor- 
malities except the irregular heart rhythm. 
An ultrasound examination of the heart 
showed no structural abnormalities and 
normal heart function. 

The President is undergoing treatment 
for atrial fibrillation with the drug digoxin. 
Diagnostic testing and initial treatment 
took approximately 1 hour. The President 





has been consulting with Governor Sununu 
on various issues at the hospital. The Presi- 
dent will remain there for observation over 
the night. 

Physicians in attendance are Dr. Law- 
rence Mohr, colonel of the U.S. Army; Dr. 
Michael Nash, major, U.S. Air Force, of the 
White House Medical Unit; and Dr. John A. 
Williams III, lt. commander, U.S. Navy, a 
staff cardiologist at Bethesda Naval Hospi- 
tal. 

Mrs. Bush will remain with the President 
at the hospital overnight. Vice President 
Quayle spoke with the President by tele- 
phone about 7:20 p.m. and found him in 
excellent spirits. 


Note: The Press Secretary read the statement 
to reporters at 8:30 p.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. John H. Sununu 
is Chief of Staff to the President. Later in 
the week, the President was diagnosed as 
having Graves’ disease. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Health 


May 5, 1991 


The President spent a comfortable night, 
sleeping well. He awoke at 6 a.m., did pa- 
perwork, and spoke with Governor Sununu 
by phone. 

The President is in great spirits, but still 
has atrial fibrillation. There are no signs of 
heart damage and no evidence of a heart 
attack. The President has no other symp- 
toms and feels completely normal. This is 
corroborated by the blood and x-ray tests 
which were examined this morning. 

The President continues to take digoxin 
for the atrial fibrillation. This is now being 
supplemented by the drug procainamide, 
which is a normal procedure in such cases. 
The President will remain at the naval hos- 
pital today for observation on the drugs. 

The President’s Physician, Dr. Burton 
Lee, is supervising the team of physicians 
who are attending to the President. Dr. 
Bruce K. Lloyd, captain, U.S. Navy, chief of 
cardiology at the naval hospital, is directing 
the President’s care. Dr. Allan Ross, chief of 
cardiology at George Washington University 
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Hospital, is consulting on the President’s 
case. 

Mrs. Bush spent the night at the hospital 
and departed for the White House a little 
past 7 a.m. She will return to the hospital 
later today. 

The President received a call from Vice 
President Quayle early this morning, before 
the Vice President went to church. 

The President also spoke this morning 
with General Brent Scowcroft, his national 
security adviser; Secretary of State Baker; 
Secretary of Defense Cheney; and Secretary 
of Commerce Mosbacher. These were per- 
sonal calls. There have been no special se- 
curity concerns. 

General Scowcroft and Governor Sununu 
will meet with the President about mid- 
morning to provide their routine national 
security briefing and to discuss other policy 
matters. 

The President also spoke this morning 
with his son Marvin and his daughter, Doro- 
thy. 

The President has received a number of 
messages from world leaders wishing him 
good health. 


Note: John H. Sununu is Chief of Staff to 
the President. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Health 


May 5, 1991 


President Bush’s diagnosis today remains 
essentially the same as last night. He contin- 
ues to take digoxin and procainamide for 
the atrial fibrillation. While there have been 
some indications of a positive response to 
the medicine, the President’s heartbeat has 
not returned to its normal rhythm. The 
President is wearing a heart monitor and 
the doctors continue to watch his progress. 

In order to allow continued observation 
of the President, he will remain overnight 
at Bethesda Naval Hospital. Mrs. Bush has 
returned to the White House. The Presi- 
dent has spent a relatively active day at the 
hospital, conferring with Governor Sununu, 
General Scowcroft, his doctors, Mrs. Bush, 
and other friends that he has called. He 
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visited with his son Marvin and his daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, at the hospital, as well as his 
grandchildren Sam and Ellie LeBlond. 

The President’s medical team met for 
nearly 2 hours this evening, from 4 p.m. to 
6 p.m., to discuss the latest test data. They 
report that the President is in fine condi- 
tion, good spirits, and showing some re- 
sponse to the medicine. They will review 
the President’s progress again tomorrow 
morning, perhaps as early as 5 a.m. or 6 
a.m. 

The doctors report that atrial fibrillation 
can last for varying periods of time, some- 
times only a few hours, sometimes longer. It 
is a condition that must be continually ana- 
lyzed, but can be treated in a number of 
ways. Because the President is now enter- 
ing his second day with this heart irregular- 
ity, there has been considerable speculation 
about courses of medical treatment. We 
want to assure the American people that 
the President is in a healthy condition. He 
has not suffered a heart attack. He has not 
suffered heart muscle damage. 

We remain hopeful that the medication 
will return his heart to normal rhythm. If 
by morning that is not the case, the doctors 
will consider electricalcardioversion. This 
procedure is well-known and relatively 
commonplace. The risk is minimal, particu- 
larly in a patient such as the President who 
has no demonstrable heart disease. Never- 
theless, it would require general anesthesia, 
which would be expected to incapacitate 
the President for only a short period of 
time. The final decision on this will be 
made tomorrow morning. During the short 
time that the President would be under an- 
esthesia, the Vice President would be 
Acting President under the 25th amend- 
ment. 

Once again, I want to emphasize that we 
hope that the President will respond to his 
medicine in a way that returns his heart- 
beat to normal and no further treatment 
will be needed. The doctors will make that 
evaluation early tomorrow morning. 


Note: The Press Secretary read the statement 
to reporters at 9:02 p.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. John H. Sununu 
is Chief of Staff to the President, and Brent 
Scowcroft is Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Health 


May 6, 1991 


At approximately 10:45 p.m. last night, 
the President resumed his normal heart 
rhythm, which was maintained until 4:45 
a.m. this morning, at which time atrial fi- 
brillation reoccurred. The attending physi- 
cians met at 5:30 a.m. this morning for ap- 
proximately 2 hours to consider the situa- 
tion. It was deemed unnecessary to carry 
out the electrical procedure since the Presi- 
dent’s response to medication had been en- 
couraging. They decided instead to contin- 
ue further adjustment of his medication and 
maintain observation of the President while 
working here at the White House. 

President Bush will be discharged at ap- 
proximately 9 a.m. this morning and return 
immediately to the Oval Office. His 
progress will be monitored here as his 
medication levels and dosages are observed. 
It should be stressed again that there con- 
tinues to be no evidence of organic heart 
disease. 

Today the President will continue his 
normal responsibilities and activities. He 
will meet with former Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze at 1:30 p.m. and will con- 
duct other business during the day. 

The President rose at 5:20 a.m. this morn- 
ing. He’s in good spirits and anxious to get 
back to work. We look forward to having 
him back in the White House very soon. 


Note: The Press Secretary read the statement 
to reporters at 8:38 a.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 


Exchange With Reporters in Bethesda, 
Maryland, on the President’s Health 
May 6, 1991 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think? 

The President. I feel all right. I’ve just got 
to get over and get back to work, and keep 
a little monitor going here. 

Q. Have you had to change your lifestyle 
at all or. 

The President. Go ahead and ask the doc- 
tors that, but not as far as I’m concerned. 
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Q. Are you going to lighten up at all for 
the next few days? 

The President. Well, they said to gradual- 
ly get back into the athletics and not 
overdo it, so we won’t run today. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. No, it’s not caused by jog- 
ging. But you ask the doctors; they’ll tell 
you all that. I don’t want to get a bad rap 
on the joggers. 

Q. ——any particular stress situation? 

The President. No. Ask the doctors, be- 
cause I don’t even know that that’s the 
cause. 

Q. But is it right now, sir, is your heart 
beating regularly? 

The President. No, it’s not in normal 
rhythm. Ask the doctors what all that 
means. I’ve never heard of this stuff before 
Sunday. 

Q. Are you concerned about that at all? 

The President. No. If I were concerned I 
wouldn’t be here, I’d be up there. 


Note: The exchange began at 9 a.m. on the 
grounds of Bethesda Naval Hospital, prior 
to the President’s departure for the White 


House. 


Exchange With Reporters 
May 6, 1991 


President’s Health 


Q. What did the doctors say? 

The President. They’re going to have a 
press conference at 9:30 a.m., I think. 

Q. Will you cut back on your schedule at 
allP 

The President. Not much. Kind of work 
back into it. But I think it’s okay. 

Q. What about jogging? 

The President. Well, we can start again— 
he said today if I want to, but I’m not sure I 
feel up to it yet. 


Vice President 


Q. What do you think about all the talk of 
the competence of Vice President Quayle 
that’s been revived? 

The President. Hey, he has my full sup- 
port, always has, and he’s doing a first-class 
job. 

Hey, listen, it’s great to be back. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:20 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House, upon 
the President’s return from Bethesda Naval 
Hospital. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters on Ethiopian Jewish 
Emigration 


May 6, 1991 


The President. 1 might just make one 
comment here to say how much we appre- 
ciate Senator Boschwitz going to Ethiopia. 
A concern of the Falashas, the Jews there in 
Ethiopia that want to go out and go to 
Israel, is a concern that I share. And Rudy 
took a good step forward there in talking to 
the Ethiopian authorities. It’s a mission of 
conscience, a mission of compassion. And 
we are very grateful to you for undertaking 
it. 

I’m anxious to hear from you, how you 
feel things will go. But I know you've got 
some words of encouragement from the 
Ethiopian Government. And I think it’s a 
mission that many in this country when 
they understand it will appreciate it. I’m 
grateful for your doing it. 

Mr. Boschwitz. Well, you’ve been active 
in that matter before, very active, Mr. 
President. So, this is a continuation. Of 
course, Ethiopia’s also in great turmoil, so 
it’s important that we bring peace there. 

Q. Is there some reason to believe that 
the Ethiopians are going to lift the restric- 
tions on emigration? 

Mr. Boschwitz. Well, there’s some hope 
that we will. It’s a pretty tenuous situation. 
But I think that they’re anxious to meet 
with some of the rebels, and I think we can 
bring them together. I think something will 
happen over there. 

Q. Mr. President, can the world deal with 
three crises at a time—Ethiopia, Bangla- 
desh, and the Kurds? Are they up to that 
relief effort? 

The President. Resources of the United 
States are stressed, but the compassion is 
not. And so, I expect we can do what the 
United States has always done. 

Mr. Boschwitz. The United States moved 
in 170 million dollars’ worth of food in this 
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past year to Ethiopia. We played a very 
essential role in preventing more egregious 
starvation there. 

The President. Thank you all very much 


Note: The President spoke at 2:32 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with former Senator Rudy 
Boschwitz. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Banking Reform Legislation 


May 6, 1991 


Dear Mr. Chairman: (Dear Senator:) 

As the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs moves forward with legis- 
lation addressing banking reform, let me re- 
iterate my strong support for the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to modernize the Nation’s 
financial system. I believe the time has 
come to address the fundamental problems 
of our banking system. We must have a 
comprehensive legislative solution to fuel 
economic growth through stronger, more 
competitive banks—ones that are better 
able to lend to customers in good times and 
bad. Without comprehensive reform the 
economy is exposed to the potential of 
future credit crunches. This is why the Ad- 
ministration has proposed such broad-based 
reforms. 

A bill that would merely recapitalize the 
Bank Insurance Fund and make minor 
changes to the law would be shortsighted. 
We must fix the fundamental problems in 
the banking industry, not just fund them. If 
the Congress fails to adopt a broad-based 
solution along the lines I have suggested, 
we may have to face another recapitaliza- 
tion of the insurance fund. This additional 
exposure of the Bank Insurance Fund im- 
poses risks on savers and taxpayers that no 
one can seriously desire. 

We have taken the first step toward com- 
prehensive reform by laying a broad-based 
proposal before the Congress. Let us now 
work together to craft the broad banking 
reform legislation that this country needs. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Senators 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr.. and Jake Garn, chair- 
man and ranking member of the Senate 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Banking Reform Legislation 


May 6, 1991 


Dear Mr. Chairman: (Dear Representative:) 

As the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs moves forward with legis- 
lation addressing banking reform, let me re- 
iterate my strong support for the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to modernize the Nation’s 
financial system. I applaud your Commit- 
tee’s bipartisan decision to use this compre- 
hensive proposal as the foundation for Com- 
mittee action before the end of June. My 
Administration stands ready to work closely 
with you in every stage of this process. 

I believe the time has come to address 
the fundamental problems of our banking 
system. We must have a comprehensive leg- 
islative solution to fuel economic growth 
through stronger, more competitive 
banks—ones that are better able to lend to 
customers in good times and bad. Without 
comprehensive reform the economy is ex- 
posed to the potential of future credit 
crunches. This is why the Administration 
has proposed such broad-based reforms. 

The decision of your Committee to reject 
a much more narrow approach was the 
right one. A bill that would merely recapi- 
talize the Bank Insurance Fund and make 
minor changes to the law would be short- 
sighted. We must fix the fundamental prob- 
lems in the banking industry, not just fund 
them. If the Congress fails to adopt a broad- 
based solution along the lines I have sug- 
gested, we may have to face another recapi- 
talization of the insurance fund. This addi- 
tional exposure of the Bank Insurance Fund 
imposes risks on savers and taxpayers that 
no one can seriously desire. 

We have taken the first step toward com- 
prehensive reform by laying a broad-based 
proposal before the Congress. You have 
taken the second step by agreeing to take 
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up this proposal in your Committee. Let us 
now work together to craft the broad bank- 
ing reform legislation that this country 
needs. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Repre- 
sentatives Henry B. Gonzalez and Chalmers 
P. Wylie, chairman and ranking member of 
the House Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs Committee; and Frank Annunzio, 
chairman of the Financial Institutions Su- 
pervision, Regulation, and Insurance Sub- 
committee. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
an Extension of the Iceland-United 
States Fishing Agreement 

May 6, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 e¢ seq.), 
I transmit herewith the Agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Re- 
public of Iceland Amending and Extending 
the Agreement of September 21, 1984, 
Concerning Fisheries off the Coasts of the 
United States, as amended and extended. 
The agreement, which was effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington on February 
11 and April 5, 1991, copies of which are 
attached, extends the 1984 agreement for 
an additional 2 years and 6 months, from 
July 1, 1991, to December 31, 1993. The 
exchange of notes together with the 1984 
agreement constitute a governing interna- 
tional fishery agreement within the require- 
ments of section 201(c) of the Act. The ex- 
change of notes also amends the 1984 
agreement to incorporate the latest changes 
in U.S. law and policy into the agreement. 

I urge that the Congress give favorable 
consideration to this agreement at an early 
date. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 6, 1991. 


Proclamation 6288—Asian/ Pacific 
American Heritage Month, 1991 and 
1992 


May 6, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


With characteristic clarity and force, Walt 
Whitman wrote: “The United States them- 
selves are essentially the greatest poem 

. Here is not merely a nation but a 
teeming nation of nations.” Those immortal 
words eloquently describe America’s ethnic 
diversity—a diversity we celebrate with 
pride during Asian/Pacific American Herit- 
age Month. 

The Asian/Pacific American heritage is 
marked by its richness and depth. The 
world marvels at the wealth of ancient art 
and philosophy, the fine craftsmanship, and 
the colorful literature and folklore that have 
sprung from Asia and the Pacific islands. 
Whether they trace their roots to places 
like Cambodia, Vietnam, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and the Marshall Islands or cherish 
their identities as natives of Hawaii and 
Guam, all Asian and Pacific Americans can 
take pride in this celebration of their herit- 
age. 

By preserving the time-honored customs 
and traditions of their ancestral homelands, 
Americans of Asian and Pacific descent 
have greatly enriched our Nation’s culture. 
They have also made many outstanding 
contributions to American history. Indeed, 
this country’s westward expansion and eco- 
nomic development were greatly influ- 
enced by thousands of Chinese and other 
Asians who immigrated during the 19th 
century. Today recent immigrants from 
South Asia are giving our Nation new ap- 
preciation for that region of the world. 

Over the years—and often in the face of 
great obstacles—Asian and Pacific Ameri- 
cans have worked hard to reap the rewards 
of freedom and opportunity. Many have ar- 
rived in the United States after long and 
arduous journeys, escaping tyranny and op- 
pression with little more than the clothes 
on their backs. Yet, believing in America’s 
promise of liberty and justice for all and 
imbued with a strong sense of self-disci- 
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pline, sacrifice, courage, and honor, they 
have steadily advanced, earning the respect 
and admiration of their fellow citizens. 
Today we give special and long-overdue 
recognition to the nisei who fought for our 
country in Europe during World War II. 
During one of America’s darker hours, they 
affirmed the patriotism and loyalty of Japa- 
nese Americans and, in so doing, taught us 
an important lesson about tolerance and jus- 
tice. 


Time and again throughout our Nation’s 
history, Asian and Pacific Americans have 
proved their devotion to the ideals of free- 
dom and democratic government. Those 
ideals animate and guide our policies 
toward Asia and the Pacific today. The eco- 
nomic dynamism of the Pacific Rim is a 
crucial source of growth for the global econ- 
omy, and the United States will continue 
working to promote economic cooperation 
and the expansion of free markets through- 
out the region. The United States also re- 
mains committed to the security of our 
allies and to the advancement of human 
rights throughout Asia and the Pacific. 


The political and economic ties that exist 
between the United States and countries in 
Asia and the Pacific are fortified by strong 
bonds of kinship and culture. All Americans 
are enriched by those ties, and thus we 
proudly unite in observing Asian/Pacific 
American Heritage Month. 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
173, has designated May 1991 and May 
1992 as “Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Month” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of these occasions. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the months of May 1991 
and May 1992 as Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Month. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe these occasions 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety-one, 


and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:27 p.m., May 6, 1991] 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Health 


May 6, 1991 


President Bush has carried out his normal 
schedule for the day, indicating several 
times that he felt well and is glad to be 
back at work. The President is cheerful and 
absorbed by conversations with visitors to 
the Oval Office, often indicating that he 
feels in the best of health. The President’s 
heartbeat remains in normal sinus rhythm, 
which means that there is no irregularity. 


The White House medical staff continues 
to monitor the President’s heartbeat on a 
regular basis. A heart monitor has been set 
up near the President’s study just off the 
Oval Office. A White House nurse checks 
the President’s heartbeat with the monitor 
between meetings and at other times when 
the President is not otherwise occupied. 
During the course of the day, the Presi- 
dent’s heartbeat has shown no evidence of 
returning to fibrillation. Monitoring in the 
days ahead will be done by telemetric EKG 
equipment. 


The intravenous line was removed from 
the President’s arm late this afternoon. The 
bandage remains only to close the point of 
insertion. The President remains on digoxin 
and procainamide. 


According to the President’s Physician, 
Dr. Burton Lee, “The President’s medical 
day in the White House has been unevent- 
ful. He has performed the functions of 
office while maintaining good humor and 
good health. No problems of any kind have 
arisen since he left the hospital.” 





Proclamation 6289—Small Business 
Week, 1991 


May 7, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The freedom we celebrate during this 
200th year of our Bill of Rights has enabled 
the United States to become a strong and 
prosperous Nation. Able to enjoy the unfet- 
tered “pursuit of Happiness” and allowed to 
reap the fruits of our labor, we Americans 
have achieved unparalleled levels of innova- 
tion and productivity. This week we honor 
in a special way America’s small business 
men and women—courageous, hardworking 
individuals who have taken advantage of 
our Nation’s free enterprise system and 
helped to show that this is, indeed, a land of 
liberty and opportunity for all. 


Each day America’s small business men 
and women help to lead the way in the 
development of new technology and prod- 
ucts and in the improvement of existing 
goods and services. These industrious lead- 
ers also help to create jobs and opportuni- 
ties for millions of their fellow citizens 
while promoting the economic develop- 
ment of their communities. In so doing, 
they demonstrate that individual initiative 
and private enterprise are keys to advance- 
ment for both individuals and nations. 

Driven by more than 20 million small 
businesses, America’s thriving free enter- 
prise system serves as a model for the 
world. Indeed, as nations in Eastern Europe 
and elsewhere move to restructure their 
economies—an immense task that will 
entail many challenges—America’s small 
businesses provide an inspiring example of 
free market principles in action. 

Our Nation’s entrepreneurs understand 
the risks and challenges faced by business 
owners in a market-driven economy, but 
they also appreciate the rewards of taking 
an idea and making it work, creating jobs 
and meeting a payroll, and contributing to 
one’s community. Today many small busi- 
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ness owners contribute to their communi- 
ties not only through their day-to-day activi- 
ties but also through corporate philanthropy 
and voluntary service. Demonstrating that 
good citizenship is good business, many 
small business owners and their employees 
are reaching out to persons in need of a 
helping hand. These entrepreneurs are 
among the points of light that reflect our 
Nation’s conscience and illuminate its social 
landscape. 

Because small businesses enrich our lives 
in so many ways, because their owners and 
employees have a vital role to play in keep- 
ing America competitive, we must continue 
working to maintain a business climate that 
is conducive to their success. Doing so will 
require eliminating government regulations 
wherever they are counterproductive, offer- 
ing incentives for investment, and reducing 
the tax rate on long-term capital gains. It 
will also require that we continue working 
for a level playing field in the international 
marketplace, eliminating barriers to the 
free flow of goods and services around the 
world. As they have demonstrated time and 
again, when given the freedom and the op- 
portunity to put their talent and ideas to 
work, America’s small business men and 
women not only succeed, they excel. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week of May 5 
through May 11, 1991, as Small Business 
Week. I urge all Americans to join me in 
saluting our Nation’s small business men 
and women by observing that week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:52 p.m., May 7, 1991] 
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Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Small Business Person of the 
Year Award and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


May 7, 1991 


The President. Thank you all very much. 
Please be seated. Thank you from the 
bottom of my former fibrillating heart. 
[Laughter] To June Nichols, the Acting 
Deputy Administrator of the SBA; to the 
SBA regional administrators with us; espe- 
cially to the Members of Congress with us 
today: We’re delighted to have you here. I 
just had the honor of signing the proclama- 
tion declaring this Small Business Week, 
and I’m delighted to be with all of you 
representing small business. Welcome to 
the White House, America’s ultimate mom- 
and-pop operation. [Laughter] 

I’ve got to admit, I’m glad to be out of 
the hospital. It’s a little unsettling to turn 
on the news and see Peter Jennings point- 
ing to a diagram of a heart with your name 
on it. [Laughter] It’s not even Valentine’s 
Day. [Laughter] 

But there’s an extraordinary force at 
work inside America, a force that does the 
good work of this country, a force that em- 
bodies America’s can-do spirit. And that 
force, as we all know here today, is small 
business, made up of over 20 million men 
and women across the land who have taken 
control of their own lives, made their own 
choices and decisions; 20 million who stake 
out their goals and pursue them with deter- 
mination and grit and vision; 20 million 
who believe in themselves, their neighbors, 
their country. And we’re here today to cele- 
brate these 20 million pieces of the Ameri- 
can dream. 

And we're going to meet five of them. 
You know, the Small Business Person of the 
Year is one of the most important awards 
that is. Because it’s an award of the Ameri- 
can spirit, a spirit that doesn’t understand 
the word “no.” 

Joann Schulz wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. When an accident totally disabled 
her for more than 3 years, she refused to 
put her life on hold. She earned two de- 
grees in that time. And when she couldn’t 
afford to continue with her education, she 
found a job in the opthalmic business. She 
came up with an idea for making products 
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for opthalmic surgeons. And when she did 
that she wouldn’t listen to “no”—she start- 
ed her own business. 

Joann wouldn’t give up on life when her 
husband died suddenly. Instead, she poured 
her energy into her work. The results: Sales 
have climbed from virtually nothing to $5 
million in just 5 years. Her staff has grown 
from 3 employees to 75. What once was 
virtually a neighborhood operation now 
sells products in 22 nations around the 
world. 

Joann has conquered adversity, and she’s 
built a future. And for that, we proudly 
name her the 1991 Small Business Person of 
the Year. Congratulations. 

Leo LeBlanc wouldn’t say no to life, 
either. Just when his wife developed a life- 
threatening illness, this corporate vice presi- 
dent was fired. Leo didn’t give up. He said 
yes—yes to starting over, yes to finding and 
pursuing his own dream. He took over En- 
terprise Brass Works, making equipment for 
the petroleum industry. He instituted inno- 
vative reforms and showed faith in his 
workers and himself by purchasing the 
company, putting every asset he owned on 
the line. 

And now Leo says yes to success. In the 
last decade his company has increased sales 
525 percent and added more than 100 jobs. 
Leo LeBlanc is the Small Business Person of 
the Year first runner-up. Leo, congratula- 
tions to you, sir. 

A mother’s hastily improvised toy for a 
bored 5-year-old became Caren Eilrich’s 
ticket to the American dream. In 1984 she 
and her husband, Mark, and friends pro- 
duced the first “Space Tubes” in their laun- 
dry room. The toys were so successful that 
the couple risked everything to go into 
business. Then tragedy struck. Caren died 
in an accident just 2 years after starting the 
company. Mark picked up the pieces and, 
through hard work and loving care and 
labor, created a lasting memorial to his wife 
and a model for his country. 

Last year Wildewood Creative Products 
won a Parent’s Choice Award. Its sales ap- 
proached $3 million. Its staff exceeded 80, 
and with all supervisors and managers pro- 
moted from the production line. We honor 
Caren’s memory and salute Mark, our 
second runner-up. Congratulations to you. 
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While Mark embodies determination, 
Paul Hsu embodies courage. He left Taiwan 
in search of freedom and opportunity. He 
found them in America. The company he 
started, Manufacturing Technology Inc., de- 
signs and manufactures sophisticated elec- 
tronics products. Paul is our National Small 
Business Prime Contractor of the Year. 

The National Small Business Subcontrac- 
tor Award goes to Bruce Walker’s full-serv- 
ice engineering firm that has over 250 pro- 
fessionals—a firm that has performed engi- 
neering design work for such clients as the 
Los Alamos National Lab and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Merrick & Company. 

Our five honorees today illustrate the 
kind of grit and enterprise that have made 
our land great. You'll notice that many of 
them conduct business around the world. 
Our administration is committed to encour- 
aging free trade so that all our entrepre- 
neurs may compete globally. 

If I might make a pitch: As you know, 
we've asked the Congress to extend the 
Fast Track procedures that have been in 
effect since 1974. Fast Track really means 
good faith. It assures our trading partners 
that we will not alter trade agreements that 
we've settled with them. Congress has the 
say. Congress will vote yes or no on these 
agreements as they were written by our 
negotiators and their counterparts. It also 
encourages close cooperation between ad- 
ministration negotiators and Congress. After 
all, we don’t want to submit agreements to 
Congress that will not pass. Fast Track does 
not take away Congress’ power to accept or 
reject trade agreements, nor does it railroad 
the American public into unwise deals. It 
simply smooths the way for the kind of 
agreements that American business men 
and women—people like today’s honorees— 
need to spread their goods and ideas 
throughout the world. 

We salute our five winners, as well as the 
State winners here today. And we also want 
to honor the agency founded to help them 
make their dreams become reality—the 
SBA, the Small Business Administration. 
And we want to pay tribute to its dynamic 
new Administrator, Pat Saiki—a good 
friend, feisty, outspoken leader—but unfor- 
tunately she couldn’t be with us today; her 
husband, Dr. Stanley Saiki, passed away un- 


expectedly last week. And our thoughts and 
prayers are with Pat and her family. 

The SBA will play an increasingly vigor- 
ous role in this nation’s life as we enter the 
21st century. Small business has become the 
chief supplier of new American jobs and 
opportunities. Many of the great innova- 
tions that will change our lives will spring 
from small business. It really is the place 
where the future takes shape. Small busi- 
nesses reward innovation, create jobs, and 
give people the means by which to claim 
their piece of the American dream. 

Small businesses of America, we salute 
you, and we offer you our admiration, our 
respect, and our gratitude. Thank you for 
your example. And may God bless you all. 


President’s Health 


Q. How you feeling today? 

Q. How are you today? 

Q. Can you show it to us? 

Q. Show it to us. 

The President: Do you think ’'m Lyndon 
Johnson? 

Q. Have you given up coffee altogether, 
sir? 

The President: Not altogether, I don’t 
think. I’m on Sanka and a decaf now. 

Q. Are you going to have caffeine with- 
drawal? [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 10:07 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Exchange With Reporters on the 
President’s Health 


May 7, 1991 


Q. Mr. President, how are you feeling, 
sir? And is your heartbeat back to com- 
pletely normal? 

The President. Back to normal, and I’m 
feeling great. And this is a photo op at 
which I do not take questions. [Laughter] 
Same old me. Thank you for inquiring. 

Q. Do you want Fast Track to succeed? 
Don’t answer that. [Laughter] 

The President. Come on, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International]. 
[Laughter] 
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Note: The exchange began at 10:23 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Mauno Koivisto of Finland 
and an Exchange With Reporters 


May 7, 1991 


President Bush. President Koivisto, wel- 
come again to the United States. It’s a 
pleasure to try to return the hospitality you 
showed President Gorbachev and me in 
Helsinki last September. And we're very 
grateful for that hospitality, and I’d like to 
think that meeting was very constructive. 

Our meeting today was only the latest of 
many exchanges that we have shared. It’s 
been nearly a decade since you and I first 
met. Today, as always, I greatly value your 
view on world events and your efforts over 
many years to build the excellent relation- 
ship between the United States and Fin- 
land. 

This visit, albeit very brief, gave me an 
opportunity to thank you personally for Fin- 
land’s constructive policy in the Middle 
East. Your country’s strong leadership in 
the U.N. Security Council and the Iraqi 
Sanctions Committee last fall and your gen- 
erous aid to the people suffering from Iraqi 
oppression represent Finland’s fine tradi- 
tion of active partnership in the community 
of nations. 

This sense of responsibility led Finland, 
within a year of its admission to the U.N., to 
serve as part of the U.N. Emergency Force 
in 1956 following the Suez crisis. Finns 
have served bravely in virtually every 
peacekeeping force since then, contributing 
more troops than any other country. Your 
nation continues this proud tradition in the 
current U.N. observer force in Kuwait and 
Iraq. 

Finland and the United States enjoy a 
long and healthy trade relationship. Today, 
we touched on some new economic issues, 
including the advantages that could come 
from a Finnish purchase of our advanced 
aircraft. Let it be said in fairness that you 
made a pitch to us on several items that 
might benefit Finland trade, so this was a 
mutual exchange. We also discussed the 
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new Europe, from economic integration to 
arms control, from new challenges to the 
CSCE to the continuing role of NATO in 
European security. 

The United States and Finland share a 
deep interest in events in the Soviet Union. 
I’ve always valued the opportunity to ex- 
change views with President Koivisto, who 
is a knowledgeable, an expert, a most per- 
ceptive observer of the U.S.S.R. 

We discussed the very complex situation 
in the Baltic States. And I reaffirmed the 
policy of the United States to support a 
process of change through constructive and 
fair negotiations. We agreed on the inad- 
missibility of the use of force and the im- 
portance of pragmatism by all parties in the 
search for a solution to this problem of the 
Baltics. 

The United States and Finland will con- 
tinue to support the process of reform in 
the U.S.S.R. which was initiated by Presi- 
dent Gorbachev. We want to see that proc- 
ess continue. We want to see it strength- 
ened. And we will be ready to assist the 
Soviet and Republic governments in attain- 
ing the twin goals of democratization and 
market economic reform. 

Finally, we discussed another issue of 
major importance to both of our countries: 
the transition to free markets and liberal 
political systems by the new democracies of 
Eastern Europe. We are determined to 
make every effort to assist them in their 
historic quest to remake themselves and 
find a place in the new Europe. This must 
be a priority for all Western countries. 

As democratic peoples, Finns and Ameri- 
cans share many special bonds of friendship. 
Finns have long added to the American ex- 
perience. Mr. President, your countrymen 
were among the first to settle in this coun- 
try 350 years ago, establishing new lives in 
the Delaware River Valley. Over a century 
later, John Morton, a Finnish-American del- 
egate to our Continental Congress, cast the 
deciding vote for our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The ideals that led him—liberty and self- 
government—remain dear to both our na- 
tions. Just look to Philadelphia, 1776, and 
Helsinki, 1917. And since that time we’ve 
enjoyed over 70 years of warm diplomatic 
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relations. And I look forward to continuing 
this friendship. 

May God bless the people of Finland and 
the United States. Thank you, sir. 

President Koivisto. Mr. President: Let 
me first thank you, Mr. President, for the 
excellent hospitality extended to me and 
my party here in Washington. We enjoyed 
our stay very much. It was also a great 
pleasure to meet you again and exchange 
views on the changing world situation. 

When we last met in Helsinki in Septem- 
ber at the American-Soviet top-level meet- 
ing on the Persian Gulf, the world was 
facing a direct challenge to the rule of law. 
The Iraqi aggression was repelled by the 
coalition. Kuwait is now free. Finland faced 
her responsibility in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council in its decision to thwart the 
aggression. And now work must continue to 
build a new, equitable world. 

Finland and the United States are differ- 
ent in many ways, yet we share the same 
values of freedom, democracy, justice, and 
human rights. We both want to see the 
world based on these fundamental princi- 
ples. But principles are not enough. The 
economic, social, and the ecological prob- 
lems can only be overcome through deter- 
mined international cooperation. 

For Finland, developments in Europe 
and particularly in our vicinity are of vital 
importance. While we must encourage 
progress everywhere towards our shared 
values, we must at the same time maintain 
stability. Reform efforts in Eastern Europe, 
including the Soviet Union, now need our 
support. With the cold war behind us, no 
new devices must be drawn, but avenues of 
cooperation be opened for all. 

We have also discussed the role of institu- 
tions which would promote stability and 
change in Europe. One of them is the 
CSCE or the Helsinki process. I have invit- 
ed President Bush and the other 32 leaders 
of Europe and North America to Helsinki 
for the next CSCE followup meeting due to 
begin in March 1992. 

Mr. President, the review of our bilateral 
agenda showed that our relations are, 
indeed, in excellent shape. There is mutual 
appreciation and recognition of our respect- 
ed roles in world affairs. There are long- 
standing bonds of friendship between our 
people. And there are good prospects for 


expanding the Finnish-American partner- 
ship. 

I shall leave Washington with warm senti- 
ments about our old and steady friendship. 
I hope to see you, Mr. President and Mrs. 
Bush, again in Finland in the not too distant 
future. 

President Bush. Thank you, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, you sounded a little 
hoarse. Are you all right? 

President Bush. Yes, just fine. 

Q. Have you got a cold? 

President Bush. Talking too much. No, I 
don’t think so. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have anything 
from the meeting today between Gorba- 
chev and Ambassador Matlock? It seemed 
like it went well. 

President Bush. What was that? 

Q. CFE. Matlock met with Gorbachev 
today, and the initial reports were positive. 

President Bush. We haven't got it yet 
over here. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 1:30 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Prior 
to their remarks, the two Presidents met pri- 
vately in the Oval Office and with U.S. and 
Finnish officials in the Cabinet Room, and 
then attended a luncheon in the Old 
Family Dining Room. Jack Matlock is US. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Francesco Cossiga and Prime 
Minister Giulio Andreotti of Italy 

May 7, 1991 


The President met with Italian President 
Cossiga and Prime Minister Andreotti for 
about 45 minutes in the Oval Office. The 
President and the two Italian leaders dis- 
cussed the Middle East, European security 
issues, and Eastern Europe. On the Middle 
East, they discussed the need for continued 
urgent humanitarian relief for the Kurdish 
refugees and the need to provide security 
for their prompt and safe return to their 
villages. They underscored the important 
role of the United Nations in taking over 
and in facilitating the refugee situation. 
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President Cossiga and Prime Minister An- 
dreotti stressed the strong importance they 
attach to the Atlantic alliance and the indis- 
pensable role of the United States in assur- 
ing European security. In their discussion of 
East European issues, the three leaders ex- 
pressed concern over growing violence in 
Yugoslavia. They stressed the importance of 
respect for human rights and democracy 
but also affirmed their support for Yugoslav- 
ia’s political and territorial integrity. They 
noted that during this volatile period it is 
important for all sides to practice restraint 
and to work for a peaceful outcome to dis- 
putes. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Foreign Access to United States 
Ports 


May 8, 1991 


The President today announced a major 
revision in U.S. port access policy which will 
provide access for commercial cargo, pas- 
senger, fishing, and fishing support vessels 
of the countries of Eastern Europe to all 
U.S. ports on the basis of 24 hours’ notice of 
entry into the port. This includes the 12 
U.S. ports previously closed for national se- 
curity reasons to vessels from the region. 
These ports are: 


Charleston, SC 
Hampton Roads, VA 
Honolulu, HI 

Kings Bay, GA 

New London and Groton, CT 
Panama City, FL 
Pensacola, FL 

Port Canaveral, FL 
Port Hueneme, CA 
Port St. Joe, FL 
Portsmouth, NH 
San Diego, CA 


This revision is the result of a comprehen- 
sive interagency review, and is designed to 
stimulate commercial trade between the 
US. and the region. It was taken in recogni- 
tion of the progress these countries have 
somig toward democracy and the rule of 
aw. 


This policy change is designed to facili- 
tate the development of trade between the 
U.S. and the countries of Eastern Europe by 
opening some of the largest U.S. bulk and 
container ports to their fleets. Previously, 
access for Bulgarian, Czechoslovakian, Hun- 
garian, Polish, and Romanian vessels re- 
quired up to 14 days’ advance request prior 
to entering a U.S. port, and vessels of Alba- 
nia were denied access to all U.S. ports and 
the U.S. territorial waters. 

It represents another step by the U.S. in 
discarding cold war restrictions and in wel- 
coming the countries of Eastern Europe 
into the international community of demo- 
cratic nations. It is taken in recognition of 
the progress these six countries have made 
toward democracy and freedom. This 
change also significantly reduces the admin- 
istrative burden on the U.S. Coast Guard 
and on the private sector for port calls asso- 
ciated with commercial vessels of Eastern 
European countries. 

Under this new policy, vessels of Cambo- 
dia, Cuba, Iran, Iraq, Libya, North Korea, 
Syria, and Vietnam will continue to be ineli- 
gible to enter U.S. ports for national securi- 
ty reasons. 

There has been no change in access for 
vessels of the U.S.S.R. to the 12 U.S. ports 
closed for national security reasons, and this 
new policy fully protects the national secu- 
rity interest of the United States. Access to 
other U.S. ports for vessels of the Soviet 
Union will remain as provided for in the 
U.S./U.S.S.R. Maritime Agreement which 
was concluded in June 1990. 


Remarks Announcing the Resignation 

of William H. Webster as Director of 

the Central Intelligence Agency and a 
News Conference 


May 8, 1991 


The President. Well, it is with a great 
sense of pride, genuine pride in his accom- 
plishments and long years of dedicated 
service to his country, that I announce that 
Bill Webster has informed me of his inten- 
tion to retire as the Director of Central 
Intelligence. Bill will be leaving Federal 
service after 26 years on the Federal 
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Bench, as Director of the FBI, and as Direc- 
tor of the CIA. And as a former DCI, I 
know the complex organizations and inter- 
relationships that comprise our intelligence 
community. Bill has brought an integrity 
and effectiveness and a insight to the many 
intelligence-gathering operations of this 
nation. He has done a superb job. 

A strong nation requires a strong intelli- 
gence organization. And Bill Webster has 
directed our efforts according to the guide- 
lines that I set down at the beginning of 
this administration, that the CIA would 
have the single mission of providing intelli- 
gence to the policymakers of this govern- 
ment. And he’s performed admirably—and 
that is a very important point—intelligence, 
not trying to shape policy. There are those 
who think CIA should have a different role, 
but I believe Bill Webster has demonstrated 
the value of an intelligence organization 
that is professionally directed and purposely 
committed. It is invaluable in defending the 
security of America. I noticed what one of 
our coalition partners said—the dependence 
on United States intelligence in the recent 
war. 

In so many ways, he has performed with 
great distinction and the best—the best in 
the sense of service to his country. And I 
hate to see him go. This was his choice, but 
I offer him my thanks and I offer him the 
thanks of a very grateful nation as he fin- 
ishes this distinguished career in govern- 
ment and considers other avenues. 

And he can say a few words now, and 
then I'll be glad to take just a few questions. 

Director, we’re going to miss you, pal. 
But you're not leaving right now. We’re not 
going to let him go. 

The Director. Thank you, Mr. President. I 
have many mixed feelings about this morn- 
ing. There’s never an easy time to go, éspe- 
cially when you are working for an organi- 
zation that you believe in and for people 
that you believe in. It’s been an extraordi- 
nary experience to have worked with you, 
Mr. President. I have worked with you and 
for you for the last 10 years, and I want to 
say before I comment further that I know a 
good thyroid when I see one. [Laughter] 

The President. Swallow gently. 

The Director. 1 think I’m leaving you—I 
know I’m leaving you a healthy organiza- 
tion, one that has had during the last 4 


years, I think, a good track record for its 
accountability. 

The President. Absolutely. 

The Director. So far as it’s possible to be 
accountable. We have positioned ourselves 
for the challenges of the nineties, which are 
different than the challenges of the eighties. 
And I’m very proud of the performance 
that the entire community rendered during 
the Persian Gulf. 

I realized a couple of months ago that I 
had finished 20 years of consecutive service 
and that I was approaching the end of a 4- 
year term—not term but 4-year period. My 
commission says to serve at the pleasure of 
the President for the time being. And this 
has been a 4-year “time being” that I’ve 
been very proud of and privileged to have 
served, not only with the President but 
with his national security advisers. But it 
seemed to me that this was a good window. 
You hate to leave, but something tells you 
that it’s a good time to leave. I still have my 
roots in the law, and this gives me an op- 
portunity to pursue other avenues in the 
private sector. 

So, there you are. 

The President. When is the 4 years up? 

The Director. May 26th. 

The President. May 26th, but we’ve got 
to be flexible on all of that. Now, either the 
Director or I will be glad to take questions. 


Central Intelligence Agency 


Q. Did this come as a surprise? Do you 
have a successor in mind? 

The President. We haven't talked succes- 
sor. Haven’t gotten anyone in mind. But it 
did come as a surprise when Bill brought 
this up to me. He told me this several days 
ago, and it was his decision. I told him 
that—what I’ve said, essentially said here 
publicly. And he called in yesterday 
evening and said he thought we ought to go 
with announcement. 

Q. Bob Gates had been nominated once 
before; would he be a candidate? 

The President. Well, as I said, I haven’t 
considered successors yet, but a worthy 
man, Gates. We all have great respect for 
him. 

Q. Mr. President, speaking of—early on 
during the war with Iran, the CIA came 
under some criticism for not being as in- 
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formative, not being as informed, perhaps, 
as it should have been. Was that a factor in 
this at all? 

The President. We all came under criti- 
cism early on, and all I say is, look at the 
results. And in my view, the intelligence 
was superb. I would call your attention to 
what the French commander—who was it 
yesterday—commenting on the intelligence 
that they had to depend on. So, we all got 
criticism. CIA got a little; Defense Depart- 
ment got a little; we took on some water 
over here. But the result was superb, and 
the intelligence was outstanding, and the 
community performed fantastically. I had a 
chance to mention that out at NSA, which 
is a part of the intelligence community. I 
hope I'll have a chance to go out to CIA 
again and say this. But I have no complaints 
whatsoever about the quality of our intelli- 
gence. 


President’s Health 


Q. Mr. President, you were described yes- 
terday as elated when you got the news 
that it was your thyroid, not your heart, 
that was out of kilter. Do you have any 


plans to adjust your schedule—which we all 
know is rather grueling for anyone, let 
alone a 66-year-old? 

The President. Almost 67. [Laughter] No. 
They’ve said that with the thyroid thing 
that I might not get into as active an athlet- 
ic regime as I'd like to. And they told me 
that this morning when I did this test. But 
they’re elated that they know what caused 
this fibrillation and that’s it’s curable and 
will be cured very soon. But they’ve asked 
me just for the next few days to check it a 
little bit in terms of athletics, not in terms 
of my schedule here. 

Q. But beyond the next few days, will you 
be scaling back? 

The President. No, 1 don’t think so. That’s 
the good news, is that once the thyroid is 
corrected, that means there’s no problem 
on the heart—thyroid connected to the 
heart bone, you know. And I think it’s 
going to be all right, and they’ve assured 
me that it can be okay, yes. 


Handgun Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, the House will begin 
voting today on the Brady bill or the Stag- 
gers bill. Is there any scenario under which 
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you would find yourself being able to sup- 
port the Brady bill if in fact it is attached to 
your comprehensive crime legislation? 

The President. What we've said is we will 
consider it if it is attached to the compre- 
hensive crime bill. The important legisla- 
tion, the priority legislation, should be the 
comprehensive crime bill. And I’m a little 
discouraged that it has not moved faster. 
And so, I will just stay with that position 
that we’re opposed to them alone, we'll 
consider them as part of the comprehensive 
crime bill. 

Q. What is wrong with waiting 7 days, 
Mr. President? 

The President. Our position on this is so 
well-known I don’t want to take up your 
time going into any more. 


Baltic States 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve got the Baltic 
leaders coming in later this morning. What 
are you going to tell them about your lean- 
ings on providing aid to the Soviet Union? 

The President. I'm going to tell them that 
we haven’t made a decision on that. I’m 
going to tell them I must comply with the 
law as it’s written, but I wiil also tell them 
that we have a strong and, I think, good 
relationship with President Gorbachev. And 
I will tell them that I will be interested in 
hearing what their problems are. I will tell 
them that we have never and will never 
recognize the incorporation of the Baltics 
into the Soviet Union. But I will encourage 
peaceful resolution of these very difficult 
questions. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Your comment about Gorbachev today 
and a similar one yesterday seemed to indi- 
cate that you’d like to help him out, that 
you might want to work around the edges 
of that creditworthiness provision in the law 
to provide some kind of assistance. 

The President. Look, when you look at 
the accomplishments of Mikhail Gorbachev, 
they are enormous. And yes, the Soviet 
Union is fighting difficult economic times. 
But I am not about to forget history; and 
what he did in terms of Eastern Europe, 
what he’s done in terms of perestroika and 
glasnost has my respect. So, we will deal 
with the facts as they come to us. But I 
don’t want to see a breach in a relationship 





that is very strong, that’s served us extraor- 
dinarily well in recent times during the war 
itself where, for the first time, the Soviet 
Union and the United States worked in sync 
on those matters. And I gave President Gor- 
bachev great credit for that because he was 
under some pressures at home. 

Q. Well, that sounds like you’re not going 
to turn down his request for help. 

The President. Well, as I said the other 
day, we have to be sure that we abide by 
the rules as established—I think the Agri- 
cultural Department has to make certain 
representations. But look, I’ve always felt 
that when people are hungry or need sup- 
port as it relates to food and nourishment, 
that we ought to try to help. 


Administration Travel Policy 


Q. Mr. President, could you give us an 
update on your review of the White House 
travel policy, and are you still absolutely, 
firmly convinced that Governor Sununu did 
not abuse it in any way? 

The President. Yes, | am convinced of 
that, and I’m going to have some changes, 


and I'll announce some soon, perhaps the 
next 48 hours. 

Q. Were the travels that were made that 
he took—be permitted under the revisions? 

The President. Well, why don’t you wait 
and see because I don’t want to preview it. 
We pulled one off here with Bill Webster, 
and it’s so much more exciting when you 
get it when the time is right. So, we’ll ap- 
proach it in that open manner. 


Vice President 


Q. Mr. President, what do you say to the 
pundits who have suggested that as a result 
of your health scare over the weekend you 
might reconsider keeping Dan Quayle on 
the ticket next year? 

The President. You want that by hand, or 
do you want it by word? [Laughter] 

Q. Hand. 

Q. Hand. 

The President. No, no. I'm no Nelson 
Rockefeller. [Laughter] No, I’ve expressed 
my support for Dan Quayle. I think he’s 
getting a bum rap in the press—-pounding 
on him when he’s doing a first-class job. 
And I don’t know how many times I have 
to say it, but I’m not about to change my 
mind when I see his performance and know 
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what he does. I think it’s probably been 
quite hurtful to him, but he’s a man—strong 
one and—in fact, we talked about it a little 
bit yesterday and I said, look, keep your 
head up; you’re talking to a guy who went 
through something like this for about 8 
years—maybe not quite as intense, but that 
goes with the territory. And it’s unfair, and 
it is piling on, and it is beneath the critics to 
do that at this time, I think. But anyway, it’s 
a question I can’t lay to rest. 

Q. Some Republicans—— 

The President. Sure, the critics, any crit- 
ics. But I’m just telling you how I feel. 


Hostage Agreement Reports 


Q. Mr. President, lately we’ve been hear- 
ing a resurgence of questions and increasing 
credence to these allegations that the 
Reagan-Bush campaign in 1980 was in- 
volved in a political deal to hold off on 
hostage releases until after the election. 
And even President Carter, who hadn’t said 
this before, thinks that there should be at 
least some investigation. Don’t you think 
that with all of these allegations coming 
from so many different continents and so 
many questions being raised that at least an 
investigation would be warranted to lay 
some of these issues to rest? 

The President. 1 think the Congress— 
some Democratic Members are looking at it 
right now, and that’s fine. I can only say 
categorically that the allegations about me 
are grossly untrue, factually incorrect, bald- 
faced lies. And I have my schedule out 
there—I think it was in—put in the days in 
question was in detail in the paper. And 
those critics—those who continue to pass 
this little word-of-mouth ugly rumor ought 
to have the decency and the honor to say 
this takes care of this question. I’m talking 
about myself. And I can categorically deny 
any contact with the Iranians or anything 
having to do with it. And to assign—let me 
give you a little more lecture on this, Rita 
[Rita Beamish, Associated Press]—to assign 
a motive to a person that he’d want to keep 
an American in prison one day longer I 
think is vicious. And I really am turned off 
by this, and I am disappointed in this Mr. 
Sick, whoever he is. 
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Q. But, Mr. President, 
object then to Congress 
wasn’t—— 

The President. They can do whatever 
they want. It’s been looked at exhaustively. 
But all I’m talking about—all I can speak 
for is my own participation or lack thereof. 
And I think the people that are making 
these insidious insinuations ought to have 
the honor to say this takes care of it. But 
that’s not the way the rumor mill works. 


you wouldn’t 
to—if there 


Vice President 


Q. Mr. President, I just wanted to follow 
up on the question about the Vice Presi- 
dent. The confidence you’ve expressed in 
him is buttressed by those around the 
White House here who say that he’s very 
much a player. There is strong evidence, 
apart from what the media may or may not 
write, that that confidence is not widely 
shared among people in the general public. 
And I wonder, sir, if you have contemplat- 
ed altering his role, giving him more of a 
chance to be seen, or anything that might 
allow him to shake this image that he seems 
to have acquired. 

The President. Vd love to be helpful to 
him in any way I could in that regard. In 
my view, he is doing his assignments very 
well: Competitive Council, Space Council. 
He’s done a lot of very important foreign 
travel for me, particularly as it relates to 
South America. And so, I can think of a lot 
of things that maybe I could emphasize 
more because I want to help. I don’t like to 
see somebody unfairly criticized. To me, it’s 
a question of—again, a question of honor. I 
just don’t—I don’t like it. I see him in 
action; I know what he’s doing. He’s been 
extraordinarily helpful. And I can’t ask any 
more of him. But, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC 
News], if there was something I could do to 
help, ’'d want very much to do it, because I 
have great respect for him. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Final question. 


Iraq 


Q. The Iraqis this morning tried to shoot 
down an American plane. What will be the 
United States reaction? 

The President. Well, we’re looking into 
that. Fortunately it didn’t hit anybody. And 
I gathered from the Pentagon they’re not 
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particularly concerned. But we have to look 
into that. 

Q. It seems that, more and more, the U.S. 
is going deeper in northern Iraq. Aren’t you 
entering the quagmire that you tried so 
hard to avoid? 

The President. Well, as you know, I ex- 
pressed my concern early on that I did not 
want to get bogged down. But what we’re 
doing is humanitarian. ‘Ve’re getting enor- 
mous credit, finally—not that we’re in there 
for credit—for saving lives and helping in- 
nocent victims of Saddam Hussein’s brutal- 
ity. And so, you raise a very good question 
because I don’t want to see us get into a 
quagmire or get further militarily involved 
with some permanent presence required. I 
will be talking to the Secretary-General of 
the U.N., I think it’s tomorrow, and I would 
hope that the U.N. could do in the north 
that which they’re doing in the south. 

This is the last one, then I really do have 
to go. 


Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us your 
feelings now toward the Middle East? 
You’ve got Secretary Baker heading back 
for yet another trip. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Bessmertnykh, is going to be there 
at the same time. Does this signal some sort 
of breakthrough in the offing? Is there 
something that gives you cause for opti- 
mism?P 

The President. 1 wouldn’t say _break- 
through; I wouldn’t say breakthrough. But 
cause for optimism? I think there’s reason 
to be optimistic. I won’t go into the details 
right now because when you're dealing 
with a situation of this complexity and of 
this endurance, you have to use some quiet 
diplomacy, which Secretary Baker is very 
effectively using. But I saw after his last trip 
some very, quite negative reports. And I 
don’t think it’s negative. I think there’s still 
a real opportunity here. And I don’t say 
that just wishfully; I say it after talking to 
him and talking to some leaders around the 
world. So, I'd like to say optimism, but I 
don’t want to go overboard on it because 
there’s still a complex problem. 

Q. But there are some who think that you 
may be being misled, and they cite for 
proof of that that action such as the Israelis 
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continuing to establish settlements—that 
people may be telling the Secretary one 
thing but either unable to deliver or actual- 
ly not telling the truth about their inten- 
tions. 

The President. As we know, these differ- 
ences have gone on for a long, long time. 
And I don’t think that’s the case, that some- 
body’s saying one thing and then going off 
and just doing something behind his back. 
But, no, it’s complex. But I don’t accept 
that criticism. There’s plenty of room to cri- 
tique this and to wish for more progress 
from one country or another. But there’s a 
lot going on. And I want to stay involved 
myself. I want to be a part of this because I 
think we have an opportunity now. And I 
think countries that the United States have 
helped recognize that. And I think Israel 
understands that. I think the Saudis under- 
stand that. I think the Egyptians under- 
stand that. And so, I want to use that good 
will to further peace in the Middle East. 
And so I’m—put it this way—moderately 
optimistic. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 8:35 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. In 
his remarks, he referred to Robert M. Gates, 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs; John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff 
to the President; Gary Sick, former National 
Security Council official during the Carter 
administration; Marlin Fitzwater, Press Sec- 
retary to the President; and President 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Vytautus Landsbergis of 
Lithuania and Prime Ministers Ivars 
Godmanis of Latvia and Edgar Savisaar 
of Estonia 


May 8, 1991 


The President met today with President 
Landsbergis of Lithuania, Prime Minister 
Godmanis of Latvia, and Prime Minister 
Savisaar of Estonia for about 40 minutes in 
the Cabinet Room. The three Baltic leaders, 
who are on a private visit to the United 


States, had requested the meeting, the 
President’s sixth with Baltic officials during 
the past 12 months. 

The President reiterated the longstanding 
U.S. policy of nonrecognition of the forcible 
incorporation of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union in 1940. The President noted 
the United States had transported emergen- 
cy medical assistance to the Baltic States in 
February. The United States intends to 
send additional shipments of medical sup- 
plies to the Baltic States and to continue its 
program of medical assistance in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The President said the United States was 
encouraged by the resumption of negotia- 
tions between the Soviet Government and 
the Baltic States. The United States believes 
that fair and constructive negotiations are 
the only way te resolve the complex prob- 
lems between Moscow and the Baltic gov- 
ernments. He said the United States hoped 
that all parties to these negotiations could 
be flexible and pragmatic in order to reach 
a just and lasting resolution of the problem. 


Remarks to the Hispanic Alliance for 
Free Trade 


May 9, 1991 


Thank you very much. And some of that 
has to do, I think, with my fibrillating 
heart—{/aughter|—but it’s all right. I just 
came back from Bethesda and really got a 
wonderful report. I won’t go into the clini- 
cal assessment, but it’s great. I just take 
something to do with the thyroid, and the 
heart is perfect. So, I’m very lucky, very, 
very lucky. 

I came over to talk to you today about an 
issue that is really of vital concern to me 
and, I think, of our country. And I have 
some talking points here, but let me just 
put them away and speak from the heart. I 
see my friend the Ambassador here, and I 
have great respect for him. And I might say 
I have enormous respect for President Sali- 
nas of Mexico. 

And he is taking that country that we all 
love and moving it in a direction that we 
can all admire. And it would be a terrible 
tragedy if we took this Fast Track authority 
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from Mexico and pulled it away and turned 
it down. I think it would send an outra- 
geously bad symbol, not only to Mexico but 
to the countries to the south. We’ve got a 
real opportunity while I’m President to 
build stronger relations with South Amer- 
ica. 

I’ve been down there; I’ve talked endless- 
ly to the Presidents of the various countries. 
Just the other day, Gus, Carlos Andrés 
Pérez of Venezuela was in. He doesn’t ben- 
efit from a free trade agreement with 
Mexico, but he said: You cannot let this fail. 
The signal that this would send through our 
part of the world would just be unconscion- 
able. 

And so, I am committed to this. And I’m 
committed to it not just because it’s good 
for Mexico. I’m the President of the United 
States, and all of us are citizens of the 
United States—Gus, that leaves you out— 
[laughter|—but we’ve got to do what’s in 
the best interest of the United States. And 
this is in the best interest of the United 
States. 

And I can understand the concerns about 
the environment, but as Ambassador Hills 
tells you, we have good answers for that. 
Mexico is moving on their own. Carlos 
closed down PEMEX refinery, an enor- 
mously difficult political move for him. And 
yet, he did it. And many other businesses 
that were polluting have closed down. And 
the way to help with pollution on the 
border is to raise the standard of living 
down there so people can have more 
money to put into these things that we hold 
near and dear to our hearts. 

And so, I approach this on a foreign 
policy basis as thinking that it’s essential. 
And I approach it in terms of our own 
economy as thinking it’s essential. We think 
it will create jobs. I am offended, frankly, 
by some of the advertising I’ve seen that I 
honestly find discriminatory. And I don’t 
like it, and I’m troubled by it. I can under- 
stand a labor union person wondering 
whether it’s going to cause drops, but I 
think we have good answers for it. And I 
think the answer is it will add to American 
jobs. And I’m going to keep working with 
Carla Hills to get that message out to the 
United States Congress. 

But I really wanted to come over to 
exhort you all to sally forth to the Hill up 
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there—you’ve got many friends up there— 
and use your best influence in the best tra- 
dition of persuasion of the Congress to 
make them understand that the Fast Track 
authority will create jobs, it will open up 
more trade between countries, it will raise 
the standards of living along the border on 
both sides, in my view, and it’s going to be 
a wonderful thing. And I want our adminis- 
tration, indeed, to be firmly committed in 
terms of free trade, because history shows it 
results in prosperity. 

And so, this is where we stand. And I 
thank you all very, very much for your in- 
terest in it. And do exactly what Carla Hills 
tells you to do. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:19 a.m. in 
the Old Indian Treaty Room of the Old 
Executive Office Building. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gustavo Petricioli Iturbide, 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States; 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari of 
Mexico; and US. Trade Representative 
Carla A. Hills. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra of 
the United Nations 


May 9, 1991 


Iraq 


The President. Welcome everybody. 

Q. police force in northern Iraq? 

The President. We're not taking any 
questions today. Thank you very much. The 
Secretary-General might want to, but I—— 

Q. Are you hoping that all of the Ameri- 
can forces will be out of Iraq soon? 

The Secretary-General. Well, 1 think that 
that is the wish of our American friends, 
and as well as the wish of the United Na- 
tions. 

The President. That’s for sure. 

The Secretary-General. 1 think the sta- 
tions in Iraq are properly settled, but I 
think we have to be patient. 

Q. Are you in favor of a police force—a 
U.N. police force in northern Iraq? 





The Secretary-General. That’s what we 
are going to discuss with the President and 
with his collaborators. But today I have re- 
ceived a very clear rejection from the Iraq 
Government. They do not want a United 
Nations police presence in the area. Right 
now, as we 

Q. They don’t want the U.N.? 

The Secretary-General. They don’t want 
the U.N. 

Q. That’s par for the course, isn’t it? I 
mean, so what? [Laughter] Does that mean 
you have to comply? 

The President. Well, listen, we’ve got to 
get to work here. We’ve got to get to work. 
I want to discuss all this with the Secretary- 
General. 

Q. Does that mean you have to comply? 

The President. And we will discuss all this 
and then figure out what to do. 

Q. Did it come from Saddam? 

The Secretary-General. Well, 1 think—I 
have a special envoy there, Mr. Goulding, 
and he was the one who received from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs the negative re- 
action. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. A re- 
porter referred to President Saddam Hus- 
sein of Iraq. The Secretary-General referred 
to Foreign Minister Ahmad Husayn Khu- 
dayir al-Samarraii of Iraq and Marrack 
Goulding, U.N. Under Secretary-General. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar de la Guerra of the United 
Nations 

May 9, 1991 


The President. 1 want to welcome you to 
the White House today. I discussed with 
you many of the issues on the world’s 
agenda. In a moment I'll mention some of 
the challenges, common challenges we face, 
but before, permit a personal observation. 

I think back to the times that we worked 
together as Perm Reps up there 20 years 
ago, and I still wonder how it is that I 
ended up with the easier job. [Laughter] 
But the problems that arrive at your door- 
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step often are the product of years of vio- 
lence and strife. It falls to you to find, 
through so much hatred and bitterness, the 
path to peace. 

For 10 years now, you’ve led the United 
Nations. Your years as the Secretary-Gener- 
al could merely have been difficult—a study 
in stubborn hope. But instead they’ve 
proved to be momentous, proved to be his- 
toric. And during your years of service, the 
U.N. has really come of age. After decades 
of ideological stalemate, conflict, and the 
cold war, the U.N. has at long-last taken a 
major step forward as a true force for 
peace. And today the U.N. can lay claim to 
a string of successes stretching across the 
globe. 

In Africa, the U.N. played a leading role 
in the birth of an independent Namibia. 
Elsewhere on the African Continent, the 
U.N. now is at work to end the war in 
Angola and resolve the future of the West- 
ern Sahara. Across Asia, the U.N. continue 
to play a critical role in peacemaking efforts 
in Afghanistan and Cambodia. 

Right here in our own hemisphere, the 
U.N. has helped the people of Nicaragua 
and Haiti exercise their right to choose 
their own government, and is working to 
bring peace right now to El Salvador. 

And of course, there is the United Na- 
tions’ role in the liberation of Kuwait. The 
U.N. sent its strong, steady signal every step 
of the way, and defending the defenseless 
against aggression, keeping faith with its 
founding principles, standing fast for what 
is good and right. 

Mr. Secretary-General, a great measure of 
the success belongs to you, my friend: the 
product of your patience and perseverance, 
your immeasurable diplomatic skill, and 
your unwavering desire for peace. But as 
we talked at lunch, for each success, new 
challenges remain. 

Consider the unprecedented responsibil- 
ities placed upon your good offices and the 
U.N. Secretariat by Security Council Resolu- 
tion 687—the administration of UNICOM, 
the special commission for eliminating 
Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction, the 
compensation committee; the U.N.’s role in 
demarking the Iraq-Kuwaiti border, devel- 
oping guidelines for the arms embargo 
against Iraq, and encouraging arms control 
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in the region. All of these, all of them, are a 
daunting task which will challenge the U.N. 
as never before. 

So, Mr. Secretary-General, we’re respond- 
ing to another challenge, too: the need to 
protect and care for tens of thousands of 
refugees who fled home and hearth to 
escape the brutality of one man, Saddam 
Hussein. 

For our part, the U.S. has responded to 
this human wave of tragedy with massive 
emergency relief for the refugees in north- 
ern Iraq and Turkey. Working with other 
nations, in close consultation with you, sir, 
in accord with Resolution 688, we are build- 
ing temporary camps to encourage these 
people to come down from the mountains 
into the camps and, ultimately, to their own 
villages and towns. We have always looked 
at this relief effort as limited in duration. 
We are now in the process of turning these 
efforts over to the United Nations, and we 
look forward to working with the U.N. to 
hasten the day when all these refugees can 
return home, free from fear, free to live in 
peace. 

In the south, American soldiers provided 
refuge and care to thousands of Iraqis. 
Those who sought refuge are now in a safe 
haven in Iran or Saudi Arabia. The Blue 
Helmets are on the scene, and U.N. relief 
agencies are providing assistance to those 
Iraqis who have chosen to remain in the 
area where the U.N. is now working. 

The U.N.’s work in Iraq is just one of 
many challenges. Beyond the Gulf, we must 
work to strengthen the U.N. system through 
appropriate reforms, to deliver develop- 
ment assistance where needed, to chart a 
common course of action on global issues 
ranging from the environmental to interna- 
tional drug-trafficking to terrorism. We 
must build on the U.N.’s ability to respond 
to humanitarian crises which, as we’ve seen 
most recently in the heart-wrenching 
ordeal of Bangladesh, speak a universal lan- 
guage of simple human compassion. 

Mr. Secretary-General, meeting these 
challenges is our work—the work of the 
United States—and also the work of the 
United Nations. I thank you, sir, for coming 
back to Washington so that we could con- 
tinue our practice of close collaboration. 
And I congratulate you on behalf of the 
American people for doing the world’s 
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work—the work of peace. Thank you very 
much. 

The Secretary-General. Mr. President, as 
you have just said, this visit has been an 
important opportunity to discuss the urgent 
issues which concern both the United States 
and the United Nations. 

These discussions have been, as always, 
cordial, candid, far-reaching, and produc- 
tive. However, our consultations, important 
as they have been, are only one part of the 
significance of this visit. For the United Na- 
tions, this occasion has again confirmed the 
support and commitment of the United 
States and its people to the world organiza- 
tion. 

For me, personally, it has been a heart- 
warming expression of a _ longstanding 
friendship with you, Mr. President. 

It is clear from this visit and from much 
that has preceded it that the United States 
and the United Nations share the vision of 
the Charter conceived and sealed some 46 
years ago on the other shore of this nation. 
The Charter is a plan of action to achieve 
that vision. The world of which it foresees 
and towards which it commits us to give all 
of our efforts is a practical objective. 

Events since 1945, including those which 
we have discussed today, have confirmed 
the Charter’s declaration that true peace 
depends on the elimination of the causes of 
conflict. Those causes are complex and 
interrelated. Their worldwide scope and 
their difficulty demand collective action to 
solve them in accordance with the Charter. 
Poverty, threats to human rights and the 
environment, social injustice, and the full 
range of global issues menace peace and 
prevent a world worthy of future genera- 
tions. 

The nations of the world now call insist- 
ently upon the United Nations to be their 
forum and their agent for confronting these 
problems. Immediate emergencies and the 
longer-range demands which they present 
will require the best the United Nations can 
give and all the resources we can muster. 

The response of the world community to 
these challenges will have to match the 
needs. There is broader agreement than 
ever before on the nature and importance 
of the responsibility that we must meet. At 
the same time, however, the speed and size 





of the current events which these issues 
now create require us all to act even more 
effectively. 

We are at a time which offers us suddenly 
and remarkably the hope and opportunity 
of great progress towards the kind of world 
the Charter describes. We must seize the 
moment before the forces and energy re- 
leased by all rigidities can harden into new 
ones. 

This visit, both in itself and through our 
work together, has again impressed all of us 
from the United Nations with your determi- 
nation, Mr. President, and seriousness of 
purpose in that cause. 

Mr. President, I would like to thank 
you—and through you, the people of the 
United States—for your warm welcome, 
your hospitality, and your support. The 
spirit of this time with you will sustain our 
continuing work at the United Nations to 
realize the promises before us and to turn 
to action the principles which you and we 
both serve. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:18 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq. Prior to their remarks, the 
President and the Secretary-General met 
privately in the Oval Office and with US. 
and UN. officials in the Cabinet Room, 
and then attended a luncheon in the Old 
Family Dining Room. 


White House Statement on the 
Administration’s Revised Travel Policy 
May 9, 1991 


The President has directed the adoption 
of a new White House Policy on the use of 
military aircraft by the Chief of Staff and 
National Security Adviser, based upon the 
recommendations of Counsel to the Presi- 
dent C. Boyden Gray. The new policy is 
designed to avoid any questions about their 
use of military aircraft. 

¢ The President believes that the nation- 

al security-related reasons behind the 
former policy remain sound and make 
commercial air travel an unacceptable 
alternative for the Chief of Staff and 
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National Security Adviser in many in- 
stances. 

Nonetheless, to ensure that military 
aircraft are used only when necessary, 
the new policy will require the White 
House Counsel’s Office to review on a 
case-by-case basis all requests for travel 
on military aircraft. 

In the case of official travel, use of 
military aircraft will be authorized 
where security, communications, or 
scheduling needs require the use of 
military aircraft. 

In the case of personal travel, the 
President has decided that not only 
must there be a determination that se- 
curity, communications, or scheduling 
needs require use of military aircraft 
but also that there is an immediate and 
compelling need for personal travel. 
The policy would permit, for example, 
travel on military aircraft to attend to 
the serious illness of a close relative 
when security, communications, or 
scheduling needs would prevent travel 
on commercial aircraft. 

To avoid the appearance that taxpayer 
dollars are being used to subsidize po- 
litical travel, the President has decided 
to prohibit political travel on military 
aircraft by the Chief of Staff and Na- 
tional Security Adviser unless the offi- 
cial purpose for travel is predominant 
or the President approves the travel. 
For mixed official and political travel 
or mixed official and personal travel, 
the policy allows the use of military 
aircraft for predominantly official 
travel if security, communications, or 
scheduling needs require the use of 
military aircraft. To ensure that there 
is no question about the official pur- 
pose behind any trip, the Counsel’s 
Office will be required to make a de- 
termination that a trip is predominant- 
ly official before the trip will be treat- 
ed as official. 

The current reimbursement policy for 
all nonofficial travel is being retained. 
The Chief of Staff and National Securi- 
ty Adviser will be required to reim- 
burse the Government at commercial 
coach rates plus one dollar any time 
that they travel on military aircraft for 
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personal or political reasons. Where 
the Chief of Staff or National Security 
Adviser take an official trip and also 
engage in an incidental political activi- 
ty on the trip, some part of commercial 
coach fare will be charged to the spon- 
sor of the political event. 

The new policy does not apply to those 
members of the Cabinet (including 
specifically the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Attorney 
General) who, pursuant to longstanding 
policies, regularly use Government air- 
craft for official and unofficial travel. 
The responsibilities of these Cabinet 
members are such that they require 
instantaneous secure communications 
capability with the White House, their 
Departments, other Agencies, and the 
Congress. In an emergency, they must 
also be able to return to Washington, 
or to proceed to other destinations, on 
an expedited basis. These Cabinet 
members also have a heightened need 
for security because the nature of their 
official duties and their public visibility 


substantially increase the likelihood of 


threats to their personal safety. 


Nomination of Robert H. Pelletreau, 
Jr., To Be United States Ambassador to 
Egypt 

May 9, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert H. Pelletreau, Jr., 
of Connecticut, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt. He would succeed Frank 
G. Wisner. 


Since 1987 Ambassador Pelletreau has 
served as Ambassador to the Republic of 
Tunisia. Prior to this he was Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, 1985-1987. He 
was Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs at the 
Department of State, 1983-1985; Country 
Director for Arabian Peninsula Affairs at 
the Department of State, 1981-1982; 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Near East and South Asia at the Pentagon, 
1980-1981. In addition, he was Ambassador 
to the State of Bahrain, 1979-1980, and 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Damascus, Syria, 
1975-1978. Ambassador Pelletreau was a 
political officer in Algiers, Algeria, 1973- 
1975, and served in several capacities in 
Jordan, Lebanon, Mauritania, and Morocco. 
Ambassador Pelletreau entered the Foreign 
Service in 1962. 

Ambassador Pelletreau graduated from 
Yale University (B.A., 1957) and Harvard 
Law School (LL.B., 1961). He was born July 
9, 1935, in Patchogue, NY. He served in the 
U.S. Navy Reserve, 1957-1958. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. 


Nomination of Mary Catherine Sophos 
To Be a Deputy Under Secretary of the 
Treasury 


May 9, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary Catherine Sophos, of 
California, to be Deputy Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Legislative Affairs. She 
would succeed Bryce L. Harlow. Upon con- 
firmation, the President intends to desig- 
nate her as an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for Legislative Affairs. 


Ms. Sophos currently serves as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Legislative Affairs at 
the Department of the Treasury. Prior to 
this she was director of government rela- 
tions for McCamish, Martin, Brown and 
Loeffler, 1987-1989. Ms. Sophos was assist- 
ant minority counsel and budget analyst for 
the Committee on Ways and Means for the 
House of Representatives, 1987, and legisla- 
tive director and a member of the budget 
associate staff to Congressman Tom Loef- 
fler, 1982-1986. 


Ms. Sophos graduated from Pitzer Col- 
lege, The Claremont Colleges (B.S., 1976). 
She was born July 10, 1954, in Oxnard, CA. 
She currently resides in Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Quincy Mellon Krosby 
To Be United States Alternate 
Executive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund 

May 9, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Quincy Mellon Krosby, of 
New York, to be U.S. Alternate Executive 
Director of the International Monetary 
Fund for a term of 2 years. She would suc- 
ceed Charles S. Warner. 

Dr. Krosby currently serves as Assistant 
Secretary for Export Enforcement at the 
Department of Commerce in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this she was an economic offi- 
cer and energy attaché for the U.S. Embas- 
sy in London, England. 

Dr. Krosby graduated from the University 
of Minnesota, receiving a bachelor of arts 
degree and a master of arts degree, and the 
London School of Economics, receiving a 
doctoral degree in 1979. She was born 
August 3, 1948, in New York, NY. She is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Remarks Upon Receiving an Honorary 
Degree From Princeton University in 
Princeton, New Jersey 


May 10, 1991 


Thank you all very much. This is indeed 
for me an honor. And the last time, save 
one, that I was on this campus, I was not 
treated quite so hospitably. [Laughter] It 
was out at the baseball diamond, I think in 
1948. Crowded along the first baseline—it 
was very hostile, the way it worked in 
Princeton—were a bunch of hyperventilat- 
ing, celebrating alumni. 

And I remember standing there at first 
base, and a gigantic tiger—I think his name 
was Neil Zundel—came to the plate. He 
lofted an easy fly towards Yale’s first base- 
man, me. And as I reached for the ball, the 
guy just sheer bowled me over—{laugh- 
ter|—to the cheers of the Princeton alumni. 
[Laughter] 

I was hurt, my pride was hurt. But p.s., 
Yale won the ball game. [Laughter] 


So, how lovely today it is, though. And I 
view this degree as a very high honor from 
an institution for which I have unlimited 
respect. It is a great privilege for Barbara 
and me to be up with you today. I hear the 
rites of spring over my shoulder out there, 
but it wouldn’t be normal in my job if we 
didn’t hear those rites chanting out there. 
But I hope I bring peace and tranquility to 
your campus because you bring great joy to 
our heart, my formerly fibrillating heart. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. in 
the faculty room of Nassau Hall. 


Remarks at Dedication Ceremony of 
the Social Sciences Complex at 
Princeton University in Princeton, New 
Jersey 


May 10, 1991 


Thank you all very much. Thank you. 
Please be seated. It’s a great pleasure to be 
here. President Shapiro, your words were so 
kind that my heart almost went back into 
fibrillation. [Laughter] I salute you, sir, and 
I thank you for the honor bestowed on me. 

To Governor Florio; and to the Members 
of the United States Congress that are here 
today; to Mrs. Shapiro, and the board of 
trustees; to Chairman Henderson; Dean 
Williamson; Associate Dean Morrow. And 
I'd also like to salute Princeton’s former 
Presidents Goheen and Bowen. And I’m de- 
lighted to help dedicate this impressive 
complex. 

Though I must say that I’m glad that this 
is May and not the first snowfall. I don’t 
think Barbara would let me take place in 
your special brand of Olympics. [Laughter] 

Seriously, I’m honored to receive an hon- 
orary degree from Princeton. Imagine: a 
son of Yale getting a Princeton degree. 
“Son of Yale”; you can snicker, but you 
ought to hear what they call me in Wash- 
ington. [Laughter] 

Governor Florio’s comments brought 
back JFK’s words when he said how lucky I 
was to have a Princeton degree, and I agree 
with him. You remember what JFK said, 
and I'll paraphrase it: I have the best of all 
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worlds: a Princeton degree and a Yale edu- 
cation. [Laughter] I knew that would not 
thrill the band, but you did a great job on 
“Hail To The Chief,” thank you. [Laughter] 

Well, Princeton is a great place. You 
know, Washington said, “No college has 
turned out better scholars or more estima- 
ble characters.” That includes, of course, 
our last two Secretaries of State. Both have 
been outstanding public servants. Both love 
this university. But only one has a tattoo to 
prove it. [Laughter] 

I'll always remember the time that I saw 
the globe inside the Woodrow Wilson 
School lobby. Anywhere you touch it, you 
set off vibrations across the rest of its sur- 
face. I can’t think of a more appropriate 
symbol for this nation’s role in the world. 
When we act, we do set off tremors across 
the globe. And Princeton is blessed with 
real expertise in the study of the Presiden- 
cy. 

And I salute Professor Fred Greenstein, 
and it is with some temerity, therefore, that 
I give this talk that will touch on the Presi- 
dency. 

I'd like to talk today about an American 
achievement that has inspired men and 
women worldwide, most recently, in East- 
ern Europe. I’m speaking of our Constitu- 
tion. In the interest of brevity, I will focus 
on the roles of the two branches of Govern- 
ment in which I have had the honor to 
serve, the legislative—Congress—and the 
executive departments. 

Consider the President’s role. Thomas Jef- 
ferson once noted that a President com- 
mands a view of the whole ground, while 
Congress necessarily adopts the views of its 
constituents. The President and Vice Presi- 
dent are the only officials elected to serve 
the entire Nation. It is the President who is 
responsible for guiding and directing the 
Nation’s foreign policy. The executive 
branch alone may conduct international ne- 
gotiations, appoint ambassadors, and con- 
duct foreign policy. Our founders noted the 
necessity of performing this duty with “‘se- 
crecy and dispatch,” when necessary. The 
President also serves as Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces, as it was my role 
to do in the Persian Gulf. 

This does not mean that the Executive 
may conduct foreign business in a vacuum. 
I have a great respect for Congress, and I 
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prefer to work cooperatively with it wher- 
ever possible. Though I felt after studying 
the question that I had the inherent power 
to commit our forces to battle after the 
U.N. resolution, I solicited congressional 
support before committing our forces to the 
Gulf war. So, while a President bears special 
foreign policy obligations, those obligations 
do not imply any liberty to keep Congress 
unnecessarily in the dark. 

The President’s view of the whole ground 
includes a second responsibility: shaping the 
Nation’s domestic agenda. Presidents do 
this by submitting annual budgets to Con- 
gress, along with a comprehensive legisla- 
tive program. 

We’ve had our share of legislative suc- 
cesses. They include a budget agreement 
that reduces our borrowing requirements 
by nearly $500 billion over the next 5 years, 
a Clean Air Act that invokes the power of 
the marketplace to help America breathe 
cleaner air, an Americans With Disabilities 
Act—landmark civil rights legislation that 
enhances the dignity of those with disabil- 
ities, a child care bill that puts more power 
and choice in the hands of parents when it 
comes to the care of their own children. 

But Presidents may encourage change 
through means other than legislation. Our 
Points of Light campaign encourages the 
traditional American virtue of private serv- 
ice. Our America 2000 Education Strate- 
gy—which has been well-received across 
the land—involves dramatic reforms that 
don’t make dramatic new claims on taxpay- 
ers’ earnings. It draws on people’s common 
frustration with an educational system that 
simply must do better. It encourages people 
to use their common sense and good old 
American ingenuity in creating better, rev- 
olutionary new schools. It won’t help build 
a new office building in Washington, but it 
very well may inspire people to build a 
better future for themselves and their chil- 
dren, school by school, community by com- 
munity. 

Elsewhere, we’ve proposed turning pro- 
grams back to States and localities. This en- 
ables people to craft the most appropriate 
solution for the problems that they confront 
in this diverse land of ours. 

The point is simple: You don’t always 
need to propose a new program to pursue a 
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national goal. Often a President can lead by 
encouraging the values of service, by help- 
ing foster a national spirit of commitment 
and responsibility. 

For too long, pundits and special interests 
have equated vision with bureaucracy. I 
hope one of the hallmarks of our adminis- 
tration will be its ability to encourage not 
just good government but also a good socie- 
ty, one that draws upon and encourages the 
best instincts and ambitions and values of 
the American people. 

The common thread of commitment—in- 
dividual commitment—runs through all suc- 
cessful efforts to solve our most intractable 
problems. The individual who cares, who is 
determined to change things for the better, 
can make a difference. And all of us Ameri- 
cans ought to dedicate ourselves to making 
a difference. 

While a President must take on today’s 
problems and tomorrow’s challenges, he 
also has an obligation to “preserve, protect, 
and defend” a 200-year-old system of con- 
stitutional government. The most common 
challenge to Presidential powers comes 


from a predictable source, represented here 


by several able Members of the United 
States Congress. 

Although our founders never envisioned a 
Congress that would churn out hundreds of 
thousands of pages worth of reports and 
hearings and documents and laws every 
year, they did understand that legislators 
would try to accumulate power. James 
Madison, your son—Princeton’s son— 
warned that, “The legislative department is 
everywhere extending the sphere of its ac- 
tivity, and drawing all power into it impetu- 
ous vortex.” That was Mr. Madison speak- 
ing, not President Bush speaking. 

Sometimes this sort of competition falls 
entirely within the bounds of the Constitu- 
tion. But consider the unnecessary requests 
and requirements that can waste the time 
and energy of the Executive. 

Thirty years ago, we devoted nearly 9.5 
percent of our gross national product to de- 
fense expenditures. And today, defense 
spending accounts for only 5.3 percent of 
our GNP. But congressional oversight has 
grown exponentially. One hundred and 
seven committees and subcommittees— 
107—oversee defense programs and spend- 
ing. For fiscal year 1989, the Pentagon de- 


voted 500 man-years and over $50 million 
just to write reports responding to congres- 
sional queries on such items as plans for 
manning tugboats and accounting for the 
number of bands. 

Defense staff has to respond yearly to 
more than 750,000 congressional staff in- 
quiries. Other executive agencies exhaust 
their time and energy, often giving identi- 
cal testimony to a whole battery of subcom- 
mittees and committees. 

Oversight, when properly exercised, 
helps keep the Executive accountable. But 
when it proliferates wildly, it can confuse 
the public and make it more difficult for 
Congress and the President to do their jobs 
properly. 

The Chief Executive also preserves, pro- 
tects, and defends the Constitution through 
the use of the veto power. Six times in my 
Presidency, I have vetoed bills that would 
have weakened Presidential powers. In one 
case, for instance, Congress wanted to make 
the President disclose a wide variety of sen- 
sitive diplomatic contacts and discussions— 
as well as private discussions with the exec- 
utive branch—and would have threatened 
to impose criminal sanctions on a wide 
range of normal diplomatic activities. I 
noted in my veto message that: “The result 
would be a dangerous timidity and disarray 
in the conduct of U.S. foreign policy. Such a 
result is wholly contrary to the allocation of 
powers under the Constitution.” 

Elsewhere, Congress has also taken ag- 
gressive action against specific Presidential 
powers, including the power to appoint or 
remove employees who serve at the Presi- 
dent’s pleasure. It sometimes tries to 
manage executive branch—micromanage 
the executive branch—by writing too-spe- 
cific directions for carrying out a particular 
law. And when this happens, the President 
has a constitutional obligation to protect his 
Office and to veto the legislation. In addi- 
tion, on many occasions during my Presi- 
dency, I have stated that statutory provi- 
sions that violate the Constitution have no 
binding legal force. 

But there’s another, often overlooked side 
of the veto power. Often vetoes encourage 
the Legislature to reconsider its actions. 
When I vetoed a minimum wage bill—and 
it wasn’t an easy thing to do—I sought to 
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persuade Congress that a slightly lower rate 
would best serve the public interest. And in 
time Congress agreed. And when Congress 
bundles up a series of unrelated measures 
and calls it a single bill, it frustrates the 
President’s constitutional role in resisting 
the influence of special interests. It is often 
impractical to veto a tremendous bill, a 
major bill, especially an appropriations bill 
because of unrelated riders that would 
never stand a chance on their own. 

Bills of this sort can pose as much of a 
threat to Congress as to the President. And 
it has become an annual sport for reporters 
to pull peculiarities out of the vast spending 
bills, such as a Federal grant to study cow 
belches, or a Lawrence Welk Museum, and 
ask Congress to defend them. Quite often 
because of the added riders and the com- 
plexity of the whole bill, Members don’t 
even know what they’ve voted for. They’re 
so complex; things are added in the dark of 
the night. 

I have sought, and will continue to seek, a 
line-item veto to prevent such embarrass- 
ments and protect the American people 
from injudicious appropriation. Right now 
43 Governors have such a power. It works. 
The President ought to have that power, 
too. Some believe that I already have that 
power under the Constitution. 

In closing, let me try to summarize my 
view of the Presidency. Presidents define 
themselves through their exercise of Presi- 
dential power. They must use their special 
authority to serve the whole Nation in mat- 
ters of foreign and domestic policy. They 
must set a tone for governance, at once 
leading the people, yet following their de- 
sires. They must preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution. And they must en- 
courage deliberative behavior on the part 
of Congress. 

But the real power of the Presidency lies 
in a President’s ability to frame, through 
action, through example, through encour- 
agement, what we as a nation must do, 
what is required of communities and insti- 
tutions, large and small, in schools and fac- 
tories and the hundreds of daily acts of indi- 
viduals. 

The great joy and challenge of the Office 
I occupy—and believe me, I am honored 
every single day I walk into that Oval 
Office by the privilege of being President— 
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the great joy is that the President serves, 
not just as the unitary executive, but hope- 
fully as a unifying executive. 

As President, I feel honor-bound to 
strengthen the marvelous system of govern- 
ment bequeathed to us so that we may 
remain the freest, the most decent, the 
most prosperous, caring nation in the histo- 
ry of the world. 

Thank you, and may God bless each and 
every one of you. And thank you for the 
honor you’ve bestowed on me. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. In 
his remarks, he referred to president of the 
university Harold Shapiro and his wife, 
Vivian; James Henderson, chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of direc- 
tors of the university; Joseph Williamson, 
dean of the chapel; Sue Anne Steffey 
Morrow, associate dean of the chapel; and 
Fred I. Greenstein, professor of politics and 
director, research program in leadership 
studies. A tape was not available for verifi- 
cation of the content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6290—Infant Mortality 
Awareness Day, 1991 


May 10, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In the past, this Nation’s high rate of 
infant mortality has stood in tragic contra- 
diction to our enviably high standard of 
living and to our traditional reverence for 
human life. Fortunately, however, that un- 
conscionable trend is changing. According 
to the Department of Health and Human 
Services, preliminary data indicate that the 
United States infant mortality rate in 1990 
was 9.1 deaths per 1,000 live births—the 
lowest ever recorded and a substantial re- 
duction over the past decade. 

The infant mortality rate is affected by a 
number of different factors, including the 
failure of many pregnant women to obtain 
adequate prenatal care. Although the gov- 
ernment cannot fulfill the primary responsi- 
bility of parents in caring for their children, 





public officials at the Federal, State, and 
local levels have been working together 
with health care providers and other con- 
cerned Americans to help expectant moth- 
ers protect the lives of their unborn chil- 
dren through proper nutrition and prenatal 
care. 

Advances in science and technology have 
enabled us to see how such behaviors as 
substance abuse and smoking can lead to 
low birth weights, disability, chronic illness, 
and early susceptibility to death among in- 
fants. Advances in science have also en- 
abled us to save the lives of babies who are 
born prematurely or who develop danger- 
ous conditions while still in the womb. In an 
effort to bring this information to pregnant 
women and to cut existing rates of infant 
mortality by half in 10 high-risk areas 
within 5 years, we have launched a national 
campaign against infant mortality. This in- 
cludes the “Healthy Start” program, a pilot 
project that will bring early prenatal care to 
thousands of low-income mothers while 
helping to identify which government pro- 
grams work best. 


Each and every human life is precious, 
and everyone deserves care and protection. 
On this occasion let us renew our determi- 
nation to ensure that every child in Amer- 
ica receives the best possible start in life, 


beginning with quality prenatal care 
throughout pregnancy for expectant moth- 
ers. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
194, has designated May 12, 1991, as 
“Infant Mortality Awareness Day” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 12, 1991, as Infant 
Mortality Awareness Day. I urge all Ameri- 
cans to observe this day with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


Administration of George Bush, 1991 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:22 a.m., May 13, 1991] 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





May 4 

Project Read, of Macon, GA 
May 6 

Annie Howard, of Louisville, KY 
May 7 

Gary VanScoy, of Swoyersville, PA 
May 8 


Valerie Chapman Gale and Roger Gale, of 
Tuscon, AZ 


May 9 
Walda Sylvester, of Elkhart, IN 
May 10 


Saint Xavier High School’s Community Action 
Program, of Cincinnati, OH 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 3 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush will meet with President George 
Vassiliou of Cyprus on May 28. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Louisiana as a result of severe 
storms, tornadoes, and flooding that began 
on April 27. He directed the Federal Emer- 
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gency Management Agency to provide as- 
sistance to supplement State and local re- 
covery efforts. 


May 4 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush departed Ann Arbor, MI, for Camp 
David, MD. 


May 6 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—retail and consumer groups; 

—former Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 

A. Shevardnadze; 

—President Paul Biya of Cameroon. 

In the morning, the President participat- 
ed in the proclamation signing ceremony 
for Asian/Pacific Heritage Month. 


May 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Members of Congress. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts for fiscal year of 
1990. 


May 8 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
the Naval Hospital in Bethesda, MD, for 
testing and evaluation. 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Members of Congress; 

—environmental groups; 

—the space shuttle Atlantis crew mem- 
bers; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 

Bush hosted a reception on the State Floor 
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of the White House for the Republican Na- 

tional Committee Eagles. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Oklahoma as a result of 
severe storms and tornadoes that began on 
April 26. He directed the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency to provide as- 
sistance to supplement State and local re- 
covery efforts. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission on 
Financial Institution Reform, Recovery, and 
Enforcement. These are new positions: 

Dan Crippen, of Maryland. Since 1989, Dr. Crip- 
pen has served as vice president and director 
of research for the Duberstein Group in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Michael Raoul-Duval, of New York. Currently, 
Mr. Duval serves as chairman of The Duval 
Group in New York, NY. 


May 9 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
the Naval Hospital in Bethesda, MD, for 
testing and evaluation. He was diagnosed as 
having Graves’ disease. 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the U.S. Air Force Thunderbirds crew; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—Christopher Mark Dulman, the poster 
child of the Asthma and Allergy Foun- 
dation; 

—the Kansas State University national 
championship debate team; 

—Members of the Senate. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a reception on the State Floor 
of the White House for the Republican Na- 
tional Committee Eagles. 


May 10 

In the morning, the President had break- 
fast with Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney. 

Later in the morning, the President and 
Mrs. Bush departed for Princeton Universi- 
ty. In the early afternoon, they traveled to 
Camp David, MD, for the weekend. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 6 


Sally G. Cowal, 

of Massachusetts, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 


John Thomas McCarthy, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Tunisia. 


Nicholas Platt, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Career Minister, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Islamic Re- 
public of Pakistan. 


Gordon S. Brown, 

of California, a career member of. the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Islamic Republic of Maurita- 
nia. 


Carolyn R. Bacon, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring March 26, 
1996, vice Archie C. Purvis, term expired. 


Christopher D. Coursen, 
of Maryland, to be a member of the Adviso- 
ry Board for Cuba Broadcasting for a term 
expiring October 27, 1993, vice Jose A. 
Costa, Jr., term expired. 
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Submitted May 6 —Continued 


Velma Montoya, 

of California, to be a member of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion for a term expiring April 27, 1997 (re- 
appointment). 


Submitted May 8 


David W. Mullins, Jr., 
of Arkansas, to be Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for a term of 4 years, vice Manuel 
H. Johnson, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released May 3 


Fact sheet: 
Promoting jobs, homeownership, and op- 
portunity 


Released May 4 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the University of Michigan com- 
mencement ceremony in Ann Arbor, MI 


Released May 6 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s health—by 
Physician to the President, Burton J. Lee 
III; Bruce Lloyd, chief of cardiology at Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital; and Allan Ross, chief 
of cardiology at the George Washington 
University 


Released May 7 
Transcript: 
Press briefing on the visit of Secretary-Gen- 


eral Javier Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra— 
by James Dobbins, Acting Assistant Secre- 
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Released May 7 —Continued 


tary of State for European and Canadian 
Affairs 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s health—by 
Physician to the President Burton J. Lee III; 
Bruce Lloyd, chief of cardiology at Bethes- 
da Naval Hospital; Allan Ross, chief of cardi- 
ology at the George Washington University; 
and Kenneth Burman, head of endocrine 
and thyroid studies at Walter Reed Hospital 


Released May 9 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the visit of Secretary-Gen- 
eral Javier Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra— 
by John Bolton, Assistant Secretary of State 
of International Organization Affairs 


Announcement: 

Statement by John H. Sununu, Chief of 
Staff to the President, on the review of his 
travel records 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the President’s health—by 
Physician to the President Burton J. Lee III; 


Bruce Lloyd, chief of cardiology at Bethes- 
da Naval Hospital; Allan Ross, chief of cardi- 
ology at the George Washington University; 
Kenneth Burman, head of endocrine and 
thyroid studies at Walter Reed Hospital; 
and Colum Gorman, chief of the division of 
endocrinology at the Mayo Clinic 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 7 


H.R. 598 / Public Law 102-40 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
Care Personnel Act of 1991 


Health- 


Approved May 8 


H.J. Res. 214 / Public Law 102-41 
Recognizing the Astronauts Memorial at the 
John F. Kennedy Space Center as the na- 
tional memorial to astronauts who die in 
the line of duty 
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International 
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Refugees—460 
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merce, international 
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flict 
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Algeria, U.S. Ambassador—460 
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Disaster assistance—552 
Prime Minister—552 
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Banking—414, 538 
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lateral Security Export Controls 
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Winter freeze—478 
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Prime Minister—536, 546 
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